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4 Nation-wide Availability 


TEXACO 
DIESEL 


ir; : CHECK these two important advantages in using Texaco Just call the nearest Railway Sales Office in New York, 
4 Diesel Fuels: Chicago, San Francisco, St. Paul, St. Louis or Atlanta. 

7 4 FIRST: You can get the Texaco Diesel Fuels you need Texaco Inc., Railway Sales Division, 135 East 42nd 


through any one of more than 100 tank car loading plants Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


strategically located throughout the United States. ‘ 
Tune In: Texaco Huntley-Brinkley Report, Mon.-Fri.-NBC-TV 


SECOND: [here is a complete line of Texaco Diesel Fuels 


fee: ; —for all sizes, types and makes of diesel engines, whether 
| used in locomotives, maintenance-of-way or construction TEYACO 
equipment 
3 rexaco Systematic Engineering Service—available T xX A 
; : coast to coast—will gladly help you select the proper fuels, Throughout the United States 
as well as lubricants, for your diesel engines. Canada + Latin America * West Africa 


RAILROAD LUBRICANTS AND SYSTEMATIC ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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For flat and gondola cars, steel “‘hat’’ 
sections are \4 in. thick; for box cars, 
section can be }¢ in. where maximum 
load requirements permit. 


Strength of Steel, Nailability of Wood 
FOR YOUR FREIGHT CAR FLOORS 


Bethlehem Composite Wood and Steel Flooring 


With Bethlehem Composite Wood and Steel Floor- 
ing, you give your box, gondola, and flat car floors 
the ideal combination of strength and nailability. 
You reduce floor damage to a minimum, since there 
is no need for welding, drilling, burning, or other- 
wise marring the car floor. At the same time, your 
car can be used interchangeably in bulk service and 
in unit lading. 


Basic unit of the composite floor is a rugged steel 
“hat” section of the type illustrated here. Welded 
to the side sill stringers and center sill, the hat sec- 
tions are alternated on the car floor with wood planks 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


of equal width and suitable thickness. The resulting 
floor provides the structural strength of steel, yet 
gives you all the nailability you could ever need. 

Shippers have indicated an overwhelming prefer- 
ence for wood-steel flooring over solid steel or nail- 
able steel types. If you would like further particulars 
on Bethlehem Composite Wood and Steel Flooring, 
ask your nearest Bethlehem office for Folder 713, or 
write direct to the address below. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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C&NW: 116 new commuter p. 9 


An order for 116 new double-deck suburban cars, plus conver- 
sion plans for 45 locomotives and 48 cars, will give 40,000 Chi- 


cago commuters push-pull service by the early autumn of 
1961. 


The railroad industry’s outlook for the current year is cloud- 
ed by unsettled labor conditions. If stalemates develop across 
bargaining tables, the resulting crisis could have far-reaching 
effects. Meanwhile, other important elements on the docket 


are new developments in rolling stock, M/W work and sig- 
naling. 


Big traffic boost seen for railroads ................:ccccccceeceeeseeeeeeees p.25 


Freight traffic in 1960 should rise about 5,000,000 cars above 
the totals of last year—if there are no railroad strikes. One 
of the brighter spots in the railroads’ traffic picture—accord- 
ing to J. W. Milliken, Simmons-Boardman research director 


—should come from the good year expected by automobile 
and truck manufacturers. 


Review of 1959 railroad operations 


Last year began well, says AAR Vice President J. Elmer 
Monroe, but over-all results were disappointing. Mr. Mon- 
roe’s authoritative resume of the 1959 railroad story anaiyzes, 
among other things, the three principal obstacles encountered 


by the industry in its efforts to regain a pre-recession level of 
earnings. 


Here, in an exclusive Railway Age service to the industry, 
are 18 tables of statistics summarizing such things as last 
year’s purchases of rolling stock and motive power, signaling 


and communications installations, construction activity and 
selected financial items. 


The Action Page — For 1960, get the trends right................ p.122 


This should be a year of progress and prosperity for railroads 
—compared to the two years just passed. But it will be a criti- 
cal year, too. Advantage must be taken of every opportunity 
to correct such unfavorable trends as the rising operating 


costs per 100 lb of freight and the diversion of freight traffic 
away from railroads. 
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THE NEW JACKSON JACK-SPOT TAMPER: A product of intensive research, develop- 


ment and testing with all operations electrically controlled and push-button operated. It's an exceedingly 
fast Jack Tamper, adapted to existing track surfacing equipment, a mighty powerful, efficient spot tamper 
and ideal as an all-around production tamper for those requiring an all-purpose jacking-and-tamping 
machine. 


THE (960 JACKSON TRACK MAIN- 


TAINER: Faster and better than its predecessors 
though those machines won an endorsement by lead- 
; ing track men such as no other in this category has 
ever enjoyed . . . purchase and use on nearly all the 
major systems in America. For the dual purpose of 
putting up and maintaining track of finest, longest- 
lasting quality at minimum cost, it is demonstrably 
the finest money will buy. 


THE NEW JACKSON MONORAIL: 


Another versatile, highly efficient tamper. Excellent for 
spotting and smoothing, secondary programs and all 
yard track maintenance. Hydraulically actuated and 
controlled. Equipped for quick transfer to opposite rail, 
quick take-off and towing behind truck. 


Get the facts concerning these machines and you will recommend them with assurance. 


JACKSON VIBRATORS, INC., 


LUDINGTON 
Mtic#HtIGAN 


Current Statistics 


Operating revenues 
11 mos., 1959 ...$8,980,340,079 


11 mos., 1958 ... 8,727,008,232 
Operating expenses 
11 mos., 1959 . 7,050,236,098 


11 mos., 1958 . 
Taxes 

11 mos., 1959 .. 958,748,814 
11 mos., 1958 ... 876,893,397 
Net railway operating income 


. 6,888,226,710 


11 mos., 1959 ... 672,127,835 

11 mos., 1958 ... 684,853,088 
Net income estimated 

11 mos., 1959 ... 484,000,000 

11 mos., 1958 514,000,000 
Average price railroad stocks 

Jan. 12, 1960 101.80 

Jan. 13, 1959 110.20 


Carloadings, revenue freight 
1 wk., ‘60 483,012 


1 wk., ‘59 468,219 
Freight cars on order 

Dec. 1, 1957 ... 36,555 

Gece. 1, WS8 ... 27,962 
Freight cars delivered 

11 mos., 1959 .. 34,254 

11 mos., 1958 ... 38,058 
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Short and Significant 


RAILWAY ACE 


ICC has denied a loan-guaranty application . . . 


filed by the Atlantic & Danville. The road sought government 
guaranty of an $800,000 loan to reimburse its treasury for 
capital expenditures, to refinance the balance due on 100 used 
freight cars, and to pay for maintenance work. The denial 
order said the Commission couid not make the required find- 
ing that the applicant’s prospective earning power and the 
collateral it offered furnished reasonable assurance of ability 
to repay on time, and reasonable protection for the govern- 
ment. 


Sleeper service at coach rates... 


plus a small surcharge for berths has gone into effect on 
the New Haven between New York and Boston. In conjunc- 
tion with the lowest round-trip fares between these points 
since 1940, the new rates are aimed at filling, without addi- 
tional expense, space that is now vacant on long-haul trains. 
Two bus lines —Greyhound and Trailways— promptly re- 
sponded by undercutting the new rail coach rates. 


Resumption of negotiations with the non-ops.. . 


is scheduled for Tuesday, Jan. 19, in Chicago. Talks involve 
wages and fringe benefits, are still in preliminary stages. 
Thus far, there’s no indication when first conference com- 
mittee meetings will be held on the work rules issue. The 
disputes haven’t yet come to national level—but probably 
will by Feb. 1. 


Second-morning arrival in New York City .. . 


is featured in New York Central’s new “So’Westerner” sche- 
dules that went into effect last week. The new trains will 
handle merchandise freight and Flexi-Vans out of St. Louis 
at 6:30 p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays and 
arrive in New York at 7 a.m. Wednesdays, Thursdays and 
Fridays. A Boston connection arrives at 10:45 p.m. on the 
same days. 


Caboose and camp car.. . 


manufacturing facilities of Morrison International Corp. 
have been acquired by Ryder System, Inc., a holding com- 
pany which operates both a common carrier trucking system 
in several southern states and a truck leasing firm in the 
South, Southwest and West. Other Morrison assets Ryder 
is acquiring are Morrison Leasing Plan, Inc., which, among 
other things, has leased about $3,500,000 of mechanized M/W 
equipment to the B&O (RA, March 16, p.15) and Interna- 
tional Railway Car Leasing Co. (lessor of approximately 
2,400 railroad cars). 
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Why you can 


look 


for top bearing performance 


now, and in the years to come! 


Magnus bearing products have been serving America’s railroads for 
the past century. And in full cooperation with the railroads, Magnus 
has pioneered many significant advances in bearing metallurgy and 
design. A recent example: the Magnus R-S Journal Stops. By taking 
the “slop” out of the journal box, R-S Journal Stops eliminate exces- 
sive bearing displacement under the severe shocks of braking and 
switching impacts— increasing bearing life 200% and cutting costs 
all along the line. Magnus lubricators provide another link in the 
chain of improved bearing performance. And in diesel and electric 
locomotives and MU cars, modern Magnus traction motor support 
bearings assure trouble-free mileage between motor overhauls. 


With this background of experience, Magnus is continually in- 
vestigating new designs of journal box components for still greater 
efficiency and economy in railroad service. Whatever the future may 
hold, of this you can be sure. Tomorrow’s rolling stock will ride 
on Magnus bearings — bearings that are right for railroads, in per- 
formance and in cost. For further information on Magnus bearing 
products, write to Magnus Metal Corporation, 111 Broadway, New 


York 6, or 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl. 


MAGNUS 


Magnus R-S Journal Stops 


Magnus Traction-Motor Support Bearings 


Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY [ME MBE 
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C&NW: 116 New Commuter Cars 


The Story at a Glance: The Chicago 
& North Western is doubling its in- 
vestment in the future of suburban 
service at Chicago. The road has just 
announced plans to spend another $21 
million in a modernization program 
which, by early-autumn 1961, will have 
all the road’s 40,000 commuters riding 
push-pull style. 

New orders (placed with Pullman- 
Standard) cover 116 double-deck sub- 
urban cars, enough to replace C&NW’s 
entire remaining fleet of conventional 
commuter coaches. In addition, the 
road will convert 45 locomotives and 
48 pre-push-pull double-deck cars for 
bi-directional operation. 


Only the timing of C&NW’s new 
deal for commuters came as a sur- 
prise last week. Conversion of 48 exist- 
ing gallery cars to push-pull had long 
been in the cards. And President C. J. 
Fitzpatrick noted last October that the 
initial batch of 36 push-pull cars “will 
be the prototype of what we hope can 
eventually be applied to our entire 
suburban system” (RA, Oct. 19, 1959, 
p. 16). 

Completion of delivery on the new 
orders will give North Western 200 
suburban cars and 52 locomotives as- 
signed to hauling 40,000 commuters 
daily on three divisions. Pullman- 
Standard will start delivery of the cars 
next September and continue at a rate 
of 10 cars per month. Locomotives will 
be converted by the railroad; existing 
non-push-pull cars will be shaped to 
the bi-directional pattern during the 
same period, probably by P-S. 

C&NW Chairman Ben W. Heineman 
said the new outlay, financed by Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, will 
bring C&NW’s recent investment in 
suburban service to about $43,000,000 
—all within the past five and one-half 
years. 

As a result of changes made thus 
far, the service may show 
—or black—figures for 1959 (the 
“most wholesome operating re- 
sults since the service was created some 
80 years ago,” according to Mr. Heine- 
man). 

North Western’s chairman disclaims 
any notion of the railroad’s getting 
rich from its commuter service. But, 
he adds, “we do intend to keep it in 
the black, with the service earning 
enough to pay for costs of operations 


break-even 
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and interest and return of 
on the new equipment. 

“We expect to do this partly by 
rate increases and partly by improved 
efficiency of operations. To the extent 
that our suburban service can partici- 
pate in the growth of the area we 
serve, fare increases can be minimized. 
We believe commuters from the suburbs 
we serve are willing to pay what is 
necessary to obtain a truly modern 
service, provided they are satisfied 
that every effort is being made at the 
same time to operate the service as 
efficiently and economically as pessible. 

“We believe commuters will prefer 
the North Western’s modern suburban 
service over driving their cars to and 
from Chicago, even on the finest of 
expressways. We intend to promote our 
service and compete vigorously in spite 
of discriminatory taxes and public sub- 
sidies to the highways and downtown 
parking areas. 

“In other words,” he concludes, “we 
intend to do everything in our power 
to attract and hold commuter busi- 
ness.” 

Among the 


principal 


possibilities: Efforts to 


increase off-peak patronage. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick emphasizes the com- 
plete modernization of the operation— 
and the fact that C&KNW will now “be 
moving masses of people rather than 
masses of equipment.” Each 10-car 
train will have seating capacity for 
1,600 commuters—and they'll ride in 
plush (for commuters) surroundings, 
with fluorescent lighting, air condition- 
ing and electric heat. 

(C&NW called the complete modern- 
ization program “a development with- 
out precedent . . . in the American rail- 
road industry”—and it ranks close to 
that. A comparable program saw Illinois 
Central spend about $22 million in 
1922-28 era dollars for electrification 
of its suburban line and purchase of 
280 commuter coaches. And Governor 
Rockefeller of New York has said re- 
cently that the Port of New York 
Authority and three railroads—Long 
Island, NYC and New Haven—have 
agreed on an order for 250 new com- 
muter cars to be divided among the 
three roads. That report, however, has 
not been confirmed by any of the three 
roads involved.) 


axle, four-motor unit, is designed 
for high-speed freight operations. 
Designated the DL-640, the new 


locomotive is in demonstration ser- 


Alco’s DL-640 Goes Into Service on NYC 


Alco’s new 2,400-hp diesel, a four- 


vice on the New York Central. The 


three-unit 7,200-hp locomotive is 
shown at a Delaware & Hudson 
sanding station between initial 


shakedown runs. 
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The Milwaukee is attempting to drop 


Crew Wages Top Passenger Revenues 


mail and express, amounted to 78 cents greater patronage would reverse the 


two passenger trains on which crew _ per train mile during the seven-month downward trend.” 
wages per train-mile have been running period in ’59. Expenses and taxes per Trains 157 and 158 are normally 
about four times the passenger revenues train-mile (out-of-pocket basis) totaled powered by a 1,000-hp diesel-electric 


earned 


$1.98, leaving an out-of-pocket loss motor car. The usual consist: one mail- 
The trains—157 and 158—operate of $1.20 per train-mile. 


express car; one air-conditioned coach; 


six days per week between LaCrosse, Patronage on the two trains during one 10-roomette, 6-bedroom sleeping 
Wis., and Austin, Minn. Hearings were 1958 amounted to the equivalent of car. 

held last week before an ICC examiner seven revenue passengers traveling the The Milwaukee emphasized that it’s 
at Austin. 


Cost figures introduced by the rail- 


road point to losses of $165,618 in Continued Decline Indicated 


1958 and $101,912 in the first seven 


full 108-mile distance each trip. 


merely a contract carrier of mail and 
express; that many communities on the 
trains’ route receive mail and express 
service now by other means; and that 


months of 1959 on a full-cost basis. According to the railroad, studies in- alternate means of providing mail and 
Based on out-of-pocket expense only, dicate that future use of the two trains express service will be provided by the 
losses amounted to $72,939 in 1958 and by the public will continue to decline Post Office Department and Railway 


$45.210 January-July 1959. 
Revenues from all sources, including 


and that “nothing the railroad might Express if the trains are discontinued 
reasonably consider doing to attract between LaCrosse and Austin. 


® NO “MAJOR” TRANSPORT LEGISLATION is 
called for at this session of Congress, in the opinion of 
Senator Smathers of Florida, who sponsored the 1958 
lransportation Act. The senator is chairman of the 
Senate’s Surface Transportation Subcommittee which 
handles proposed legislation affecting railroads, motor 
carriers, water carriers and pipelines. 


RECENT LEGISLATION “is adequate for present 
needs in the industry and to protect the public’s welfare,” 
the senator says. He cites the 1958 act and the legislation 


which he also sponsored to repeal the 3% tax on freight 
charges. 


AN EXCEPTION to this general approach will be 
Senator Smathers’ drive to complete repeal of the tax 
on fares. Under legislation passed last year, this levy is 
scheduled to be cut from 10% to 5% on July 1. The 
senator says the revenue involved is not sufficient to 
justify continuance of the tax which “discourages the 
use of common carriers for passenger travel, to the 
detriment of the industry and the nation’s passenger 
transportation network.” 


TOP-LEVEL NEGOTIATIONS in the railroad wage 
and rules cases, which involve “featherbedding,” are 
urged by the senator. As he puts it, “the best of both 
sides” should get together to settle the disputes, because 
the country can’t afford to allow “our basic transporta- 
tion to grind to a halt.” 


® LIQUOR-SERVICE RULES for air carriers have 
been adopted by the Federal Aviation Agency. Effective 


10 


Watching Washington. with water raf 


March 10, they provide that no alcoholic beverages may 
be consumed aboard an air-carrier aircraft which are not 
served by the air carrier. Travelers may still bring their 
own liquor, but they won’t be permitted to pour for 
themselves. They'll have to turn their bottles over to 
crew members for serving. 


THE REGULATIONS will also prohibit the serving 
of liquor to passengers who “appear” to be intoxicated. 
Crew members are thus relieved from judging whether or 
not a person actually is intoxicated. Enforcement will be 
carried out by FAA enforcement processes which provide 
for civil penalties up to $1,000. Violations are to be 
reported to FAA. Crew members won't be required to 
take direct action, except when it is necessary to the 
safety of the flight. 


PROHIBITION PROPOSALS were rejected by FAA. 
It explained that its responsibility is limited to safety. 
Thus it aimed to prevent abuses which could create 
hazardous situations, but interfered “as little as possible 
with the personal freedom of passengers.” 


® TRANSPORT REPORT from Department of 
Commerce is expected to reach the White House soon. 
It’s the report President Eisenhower asked for a year 
ago. Commerce’s undersecretary for transportation, John 
J. Allen, Jr., last week submitted a final version to 
Secretary F. H. Mueller. This was shaped up in the 
light of the secretary’s review of the tentative version 
he got from the undersecretary last month. Decision on 
release of the report will be up to the White House. 
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More and more shippers are demanding bulk- 
head equipment! Flat cars with General Steel 
one-piece underframes are easily converted to 
bulkhead cars by the application of cast steel 
upright ends. In all General Steel underframes, 
the metal is properly distributed where it is 
needed for strength, and the extra strength re- 
quired for use with end bulkheads is provided 
as a built-in advantage. The cast steel end posts 
areeasy toapply, permit maximum loading space. 


Genera/ Stee/ one-piece cast stee/ underframes and 
interlocking end bulkheads for flat cars provide the 
advantages of two cars in one. The ease of convert- 
ing flat cars for bulkhead service has proved highly 


profitable to many progressive railroads. 


General Steel flat car underframes assure long- 
est life, lowest maintenance costs and greatest 
availability of equipment. They’re your best 
investment, by far. 


Cast stee/ flat car underframe is designed for 
, low cost application of upright ends. 


GRANITE CiTyY, 


AVONMORE, PA. 
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FOR 


DEPENDABLE OPERATION 


WITH 


A.A.R. Standard 
E Coupler with 


INCREASED SERVICE LIFE... 


Alternate Standard 
Swivel Shank 
E-61A-HT 


Truck Spring 


Snubber 


= 
A Rubber Type 
‘vp xf Resilient Side Bearing 
|  AILWAY EQUIPMENT 
<I 
PRODUCTS 
A.A.R. Type H 
Tightlock Coupler H-80 
——* Journal Box Hinge Lug Wear Plate 
ren A.A.R. Type F and Self-Adjusting Bushing 
Journal Box Lid Interlocking Coupler F-70 
Yoke Y-65 
Standard Pocket 
AAR for Twin Cushion 
Swivel Yoke Y-30 Application 


P 
Striking Casting and ee 


Center Filler— 
3-Piece Design Welded 
ond Stress-Relieved 


Yoke Y-50 Standard Pocket for Truck Pedestal 
Conventional Draft Gear Application 


Chrysler Design Truck 


ne Company 


DIVISION OF SYMINGTON WAYNE CORPORATION MEM BER) 
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The 
ABSCO 


Positive Control 
Flat Back 


Bearing 


Interchangeable with the standard steeple 
back bearing, using a simple flat back wedge. 


A.A.R. APPROVED FOR 


LIMITED INTERCHANGE SERVICE 
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Greater height—16° to 26° 
more journal contact. 


Longer length— 
better dust guard or 
seal operation. 


Greater width 
less shifting and impact 


Uses flat-bottomed 
wedge — gives full load 
distribution over 


entire top of bearing Larger area 


to bear 
against step 
columns— 
twice 

the resistance 
to impact. 


Sturdier lugs. 


Greater collar 

bearing area. 
Correspondingly-greater 
fillet bearing area. 


Holes for fast and safe 
removal and installation. 
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THE ABSCO POSITIVE CONTROL FLAT BACK BEARING... 


A 
practical low-cost attack 
on the 
hot box 


| blem 

i Now you can improve the performance Provides over twice the contact area with the stop 

of the standard journal bearing assem- column. 

bly without the expense of modification 

the addition of complicated Resists tilting of the bearing under impact. 

' sories! The Absco Positive Control flat Reduces oil consumption through improved perfor- 

back bearing has been developed expressly for this mance of the dust guard or seal. 
purpose. Here are its principal advantages over the 


standard steeple back bearing: ; 
hazard of having strands of lubricator material 
GIS I ar é ; i 
trapped between journal and bearing. 
Protects dust guard—helps it keep oil in, dirt out. ‘ : 
Your Brake Shoe representative will be glad to re- 


Gives your lubricator greatly improved conditions view with you the impressive record this bearing has 
for performing its job. made in freight service. American Brake Shoe Com 

Reduces impact forces due to reduction of side clear- pany, Railroad Products Division, 530 Fifth Avenue, 
ances in the box. New York 36, N. Y. 


How It Makes Possible Improved Performance of the Dust Guard 
1 


Only 13/32 in. lateral movement is permitted, compared with 

ne fu h for the standard steeple back bearing. This restricted 
movement keeps the axle dust guard seat from withdrawing 

from the dust guard opening and damaging it upon return. 

As a result, effective dust guard life is substantially increased. 


LATERAL CLEARANCES 


| AMERICAN 2 
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LABOR OUTLOOK 


ROLLING STOCK 


M/W WORK 


SIGNALING 


One major uncertainty about railroad 
prospects in 1960 vanished two weeks 
ago with settlement of the steel strike. 
A second uncertainty remains: the rail- 
road industry’s own complicated. and 
as yet slow-moving, bargaining with the 
brotherhoods. 

This unsettled condition, in- 
volving both wages and working rules, 
immediately tempers any attempt to ap- 


labor 


praise the railroad outlook for 1960. 
Too much is at stake—millions in 
added wage costs if the unions win 


higher pay; substantial savings to car- 
riers if they 
solete” operating rules 


secure changes in “ob- 


If stalemates develop across bargain- 
ing tables, the crisis could 
have far-reaching effects. Even short 
work stoppages on individual properties 
could throttle railroad earnings. Equally 
important, there already are indications 
that Congress will take a hand in the 
matter, by request if not on its own mo- 
tion. Railroads hint at seeking strike- 
prevention legislation; labor says it may 
have to seek a “new remedy” for han- 
dling rail industry disputes and a legis- 
lative proposal “is not impossible.” 
Thus 1960 begins under a cloud. 
And from present indications it’s one 
that won't be resolved until April or 
May, at the earliest 

At present, wage talks are ahead of 
the work rules case in the bargaining 
time-table. Status of the talks is a 
guarded secret, but the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, a front-runner 
at the moment, is known to have au- 
thorized a strike ballot, then to have 
held it up while negotiations continue. 
The Trainmen, meanwhile, took time 
out for an intramural fight in which a 
“get tough” insurgent group sought to 
oust President W. P. Kennedy. The 
issue wasn’t settled when this story was 
written. 

Nor had the operating crafts, as of 


resulting 


early January, filed their rumored 
counter-proposals to the work rules 
changes proposed by the railroads. 
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Inter-union friction—particularly be- 
tween the BLE and the BLF&E—may 
be one reason, although this is dis- 
counted in some quarters since the two 
unions signed a no-raid pact in Canada 
recently. 

The whole work rules argument came 
sharply back into focus with the steel 
settlement. There, too, featherbedding 
was an issue and it’s generally conceded 
that management lost the fight. Some 
railroad men view this as a psychologi- 
cal setback in their own case, but it 
will be several weeks before the impact 
can be measured. 

The unions, meanwhile, have stepped 
up their campaigns to sway public 
opinion in the rules case. Letters to 
editors have flooded newspapers, par- 
ticularly in small-town and rural areas, 
and there have been several advertise- 
ments, purportedly placed by union 
members as individuals. This stepped- 
up activity has been more noticeable 
since the AAR ended its own newspaper 
ad campaign late in 1959. 


Work rules, unlike the wage cases, 
have not reached the conference com- 
mittee stage. But with the off-stage 
sparring for position, and with wages 
still up in the air, Congress may indeed 
intervene. For one thing, neither politi- 
cal party will be willing to have a major 
industry crisis in an election year; for 
another, Congress may decide it has a 
duty to “determine the facts.” Senator 
Wiley of Wisconsin has already sug- 
gested that possibility (RA, Dec. 4, 
1959, p. 10). 

And if Congress gets into the con- 
troversy at all, that will probably lessen 
railroad chances of obtaining other 
legislation during the rushed election- 
year session. Nevertheless, railroad of- 
ficers close to the legislative scene re- 
main hopeful they can obtain new in- 
come-tax arrangements to provide 15- 
year depreciation on rolling stock. Such 
help, while still desirable, would be 
considerably less than the construction- 
reserve proposal the carriers first ad- 

(Continued on page 20) 
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more economical 


ECONOMY IN WEIGHT! New tighter construc- 


tion enables it to carry higher payloads . . . two 


forty foot or three twenty-seven foot trailers, 
up to 140,300 lbs. 


economy in loading: with ACF Retracta- 


ble Trailer Hitches, as standard equipment, 
trailers can be loaded and secured in less than 
three minutes by one man. There is greater 


cushioning protection, greater safety to trailer 
and lading without special handling. 


economy through versatility: car will ae 


commodate all sizes and types of trailers with- 
out special attachments on the trailers. With 
slight modifications, the car may be used for 
most types of farm and construction equipment 
or military vehicles. 
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railroads achieve 
operations 


economy of initial and long-run cost: 


Car delivered complete with ACF Trailer 
Hitches, combination side sill and guide rail, 


anchor safety chain and bridge plates. Save on 


maintenance as well as initial cost. 


SALES OFFICE 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY | 


WASHINGTON, D.C 


Division of QCFf Industries, Inc. | ciévecano 
CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


750 Third Avenue, N.Y¥.17, N.Y. | 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 1960? 


(Continued from page 17) 


vanced two years ago. The 15-year 
depreciation idea, incidentally, is sup- 
ported by the ICC 

Other legislative proposals which rail- 
roads can be expected to pursue in 
1960 include diversification, passenger- 
tax repeal, application of user charges 
on publicly-provided transport facilities 
and repeal of the agricultural exem- 
ptions clause of the I.C. Act. Of these, 
the passenger tax repeal looks most 
hopeful. Congress has already agreed 
to cut the tax from 10% to 5%, ef- 
fective July 1 

The other railroad proposals, as it 
looks now, will face slow going. The 
varriers may, in fact, find themselves 
preoccupied with fighting brush-fire 
legislation from the unions. Some Wash- 
ington observers feel that Congress may 
be inclined to “do something” for labor 

1960 to offset the stiff labor legisla- 
tion passed in 1959. 


George Leighty, chairman of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
has already made known his organiza- 
tion’s interest in legislation to tighten 
ccident-reporting requirements; and 
the brotherhoods can be expected to 
continue plugging for legislation to 
make employee payments under the 
Railroad Retirement Act deductible on 
income tax returns. The danger here, 


from the carrier standpoint, is that such 
an arrangement might pave the way 
for increased benefits under circum- 
stances where the pain of paying in- 
creased payroll taxes would be eased 
for employees. 

Elsewhere in the legislative picture 
for 1960 are the various proposals, in- 
cluding two new ones, contained in the 
ICC’s annual report (RA, Jan. 11, p. 
10). It is much too early yet to tell 
whether Congress will give these points 
serious study. A number of them are 
holdovers from last year and have al- 
ready been drawn up in the form of 
proposed bills. 

The Senate’s study group, with the 
broad assignment of looking into trans- 
portation conditions generally and sug- 
gesting new or changed legislation, will 
probably not come up with any defini- 
tive program this session. They must 
first, in fact, be given renewed author- 
ization or else go out of existence by 
January 31. 

In addition to such external con- 
cerns as legislation, overall business 
conditions and traffic, and the semi- 
public labor negotiations, railroads in 
1960 will be coping with problems of 
change on their own lines. The follow- 
ing reports, prepared by Railway Age 
Gepartmental editors, point up what rail- 


road officers will be facing in the 
months ahead. 


Freight Cars 


A trend toward increased investment 
in individual freight cars became evi- 
dent as the decade of the fifties closed. 

Car orders placed by a number of 
roads indicated that tightly-held purse 
strings finally were being relaxed so that 
railroading and its customers would re- 
ceive the benefits which an advancing 
technology are making available. 

Railroads were not buying in a way 
that would secure them the largest num- 
ber of freight cars for a given sum. 
They were purchasing units with per- 
formance, reliability and customer at- 
traction which are aimed at making 
them potent competitive weapons in this 
new decade. A brand-new concept of 
the meaning of getting the most for the 
money was suddenly pervading railroad 
freight car planning and purchasing. 

Justifying increase.i investment is 
probably more difficult in this realm 
of railroading than in any other. Va- 
garies of traffic levels and traffic pat- 
terns, coupled with the swiftly advanc- 
ing U. S. technology, can do much to 
make special (and even conventional) 
cars obsolete or surplus. But many rail- 


JOURNAL LUBRICATORS APPLIED TO REVENUE FREIGHT CARS 


Railroads Private Car Owners Both Railroads and Private Owners 
Cors Cars Cars 
Equipped Cumulative Total Per Cent Equipped C \ Total Per Cent Equipped Cumulative Total Per Cent 
As of in period Tota Ownership Equipped in period Total Ownership Equipped in period Total Ownership Equipped 
1 1-54 4,363 1,745,682 | 
1 1-55 22,136 1,745,682 1.2 
1 1-56 90,582 1,760,070 
5 173,085 1,760,070 98 vas 
1 1-57 297,660 1,760,070 16.9 15,067 15,067 312,727 5.5 139,642 312,727 2,031,203 15.3 
6 58 420,522 1,760,070 23.8 9,560 24,627 445,149 9.0 133,422 445,149 2,031,203 21.9 
12-31-58 552,038 1,798,465 30.6 17,251 41,878 593,916 15.1 148,767 593,916 2,075,219 28.6 
6-30-59 725,258 1,798 465 40.3 35,501 77,379 802,637 27.9 208,721 802,637 2,075,219 38.6 
Source: AAR Mechanical Division 
ROLLER BEARINGS APPLIED TO MAIN LINE FREIGHT CARS 
1940 1959? 
to 
1947 Deliv- On 
Type of Car 1939s incl. «©1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 ered Order Totals 
Box! = on 9 60 25 1 ey oh 4 108 2 314 1,910 3,082 1,801 2,035 11,164 20,515 
Stock 2 471 15 51 F 234 : 198 3 974 
Refr yerator 1 , 101 181 191 144 829 1,902 506 250 1,478 5,583 
Gondola iS re 100 26 1 100 144 215 1,891 2,477 
Hopper 334 340 25 99 902 886 1,681 250 300 2,925 7,742 
C ed Hopper 25 1 450 140 758 1,12 333 1,089 2,493 1,378 1,274 1,739 10,806 
20 150 1,203 1,391 1,332 703 651 776 6,226 
Flat & piggyback 3 8 15 160 1,267 2,118 1,775 2,707 8,881 
Pulpwood ; 150 525 925 . 10 101 1,150 100 F 2,961 
Tank 26 B 2 154 138 114 121 81 7 192 837 
Caboose 7 20 15 rem 33 84 3 25 4 191 
Miscellaneous & not specified 153 16 5 2 5 3 25 24 5,167 5,400 
Tota 9 277 831 396 51 602 1,177 3,318 3,127 3,918 5,882 12,453 7,402 5,880 27,270 72,593 
Includes insulated box cars 
Up to Dec. 7, 195 
Source: Data Supplied by three leading manufacturers 
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roads and car leasing organizations 
across the country are willing to take 
the risk, and seem certain that their 
investment will pay off. 

Largest single order for roller-bearing 
freight cars ever placed was entered 
by the Louisville & Nashville at the end 
of last November. Discussing the 3,000- 
car, $33,000,000 order, W. H. Kendall, 
L&N president, commented that “al- 
though the roller bearings will add $2,- 
400,000 to the cost, we are convinced, 
after a careful study, that the sealed 
bearing represents the most adequate 
solution to the hotbox problem.” 

In 1959, over 40% of all U. S. and 
Canadian freight cars ordered were to 
be roller-bearing-equipped; up from 
10% in 1957 and approximately 25% 
in 1958. 

At year’s end, the Southern Pacific 
ordered 100 hopper cars with aluminum 
bodies. Already the first of 1,200 open- 
top and covered aluminum hoppers 
ordered by the Southern last July were 
rolling off the production lines. 

These are the first substantial orders 
ever placed by U. S. roads for alumi- 
num freight cars. Willingness to make 
an increased investment for a_ better 
load-to-tare ratio was given by the 
Southern as a primary economic justifi- 
cation for its order. The lightweight 
freight car concept had been dormant 
for years. 

Freight car orders placed in 1959 ex- 
ceeded the 1957 figure of 42,024 cars. 
The 1959 total was about three times 
higher than that of the recession year 
1958 when only 15,746 cars were or- 
dered. Almost 20% of last year’s car 
orders were for covered hoppers, piggy- 
back cars, and mechanical refrigerator 
cars—types which have gained new 
prominence over only the past three or 
four years. 

“An exceedingly active market” for 
passenger equipment should develop 
within the next 10 or 15 years out of 
the commuter problems of major 
American metropolitan areas, Budd Co. 
President E. G. Budd, Jr., recently 
predicted. During 1959, orders were 
placed for 330 transit cars for New 
York City and for 270 cars for Phila- 
delphia. In New York, funds already 
have been made available for the pur- 
chase of about 300 cars during 1960. 

Soon the Long Island, New Haven 
and New York Central could be placing 
orders for up to 370 multiple-unit elec- 
tric commuter coaches. The cars would 
be acquired with the assistance of the 
commuter aid program of the State of 
New York through the Port of New 
York Authority. The cars are to be 85- 
ft units, seating 127 or 130 passengers. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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“Call FOSTER... 
they’ll ship 


Switch Material PLUS” 


Right! L. B. Foster Company will ship switch 
material “plus” any standard rail section (new or 
relaying), crane rail and accessories, and track tools 
—everything you need, at lowest possible costs. 
Foster is your fastest, most dependable source for 
every rail and track item required for industrial 
sidings or in-plant trackage. 


One more “plus’’: the advantage of lower freight 
rates from Foster’s nationwide warehouses and 
stocking points. To help select materials best suited 
to your job, call the Foster Track Specialist. 


Write L. B. FOSTER CO. for new catalog RA-1 


PITTSBURGH 30 NEW YORK7 CHICAGO 4 
HOUSTON 2 ¢ LOS ANGELES5 ¢ ATLANTA 8 


PIPE « PILING ¢« RAIL 


va Faster From Foster 
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Motive Power 


Big news is being made by current 
motive power developments as we enter 
1960. This is an unusual situation. For 
years locomotive development has been 
covered pretty much by the answer to 
one question: “What’s new in diesel- 
electrics?” 

The answer to this question is still 
of primary importance. But as 1959 
drew to a close, two other locomotive 
types, the diesel-hydraulic and the coal- 
burning gas turbine, stole the spotlight. 

Iwo western roads, one the Denver, 
Rio Grande & Western, are reported to 
have contracted for six 4,000-hp Ger- 
man-built Krauss-Maffei diesel-hydraulic 
locomotives (RA, Nov. 23, 1959, p. 9). 
The roads have been reluctant to dis- 
cuss the orders, but German sources 
have confirmed them. Acquisition of 
these locomotives will have little impact 
on the 1960 motive power situation. 
But, if these units demonstrate their 
adaptability to American operations, 
they could, in time, offer a serious chal- 
lenge to the diesel’s electric transmis- 
sion. 

According to the British publication, 
Diesel Railway Traction, in September 
1959 there were about 118 diesel-hy- 
draulics in service and 155 on order in 
Western Europe. With 1,600 to 3,000 
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hp, these units operate or will operate 
in both freight and passenger service. 
An advantage of the diesel-hydraulic is 
said to be its ability to deliver high 
tractive force at low track speeds. They 
normally produce continuous rated trac- 
tive force at the drawbar equal to 22 
to 27% adhesion at 13 to 16% of 
maximum speed. 

Another western road is planning on 
producing a coal-burning gas-turbine 
locomotive this year. Here, too, the 
road has not released any details. Avail- 
able information indicates that the 
prime mover will be basically the same 
as the unit designed by the Locomotive 
Development Committee. If successful, 
this motive power type would be wel- 
comed by the coal producers who lost 
a large part of their market when diesel 
replaced steam power. 

In the experimental field, one other 
significant motive power development 
made news late in 1959. This was the 
report of tests by a western road of a 
crewless road-switcher located in the 
middle of the train (RA, Dec. 21, 
1959, p. 7). 

Controlled by radio from the lead 
engine, the tests were said to have con- 
firmed the feasibility of operation. With 
technological and economic forces mov- 
ing toward “automation” in railroading, 
these tests could very well open the 
door to more experimental work. 


MODIFIED KRAUSS-MAFFEI diesel-hydraulic locomotives will probably be 
running on American rails in 1960. This is the 101-ton, 3,000-hp K-M prototype 
that has been in service on the German Federal Railway since June 1958. It is 
a C-C type, delivering almost 60,000-lb continuous rated drawbar tractive force 


at 12.3 mph. Top speed is 87 mph. 
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(Photograph Courtesy Diesel Railway Traction) 


While these innovations in locomo- 
tives made news, their influence on 
motive power thinking must await the 
results of performance tests. In 1960 


the acquisition of high-horsepower 
diesel-electric units, and continued mod- 
ernization of the diesel fleet, will domi- 
nate the motive power market. 

As this issue went to press, Alco 
Products, Inc., was ready to unveil 
its new four-axle, four-motor 2,400-hp 
unit designed for high-speed freight 
service. Both Alco and EMD have been 
marketing currently popular six-axle, 
six-motor 2,400-hp units but this is the 
first time one of these major builders 
has attempted to channel this much 
power through four motors in a diese] 
freight unit. However, it is not the first 
of this type to be built. General Elec- 
tric has had two 2,400-hp units with 
this wheel arrangement in road tests for 
some time, but has not released data on 
either design or performance. From 
available information the GE units ap- 
pear to have excellent operating charac- 
teristics, especially when equipped with 
wheel slip detection and _ correction 
means. 

All signs point toward even higher 
horsepower in the diesel-electric unit. 
Competition from other high-horse- 
power types such as the diesel-hydraulic 
and gas-turbine designs could very well 
accelerate the trend to more power per 
unit. A logical next step would be a 
3,000-hp six-axle, six-motor unit. 

Both age and new designs have tinged 
postwar diesel-electric models with an 
aura of obsolescence. A big question 
railroads have to answer is what to do 
with large numbers of diesels that have 
about reached the end of their economic 
life. Repairing and replacing in kind 
the worn out parts will not give them 
the inherent better power and economy 
characteristics of available new designs. 
For this reason they will be going back 
to builders in greater numbers for com- 
plete rebuilding. 

With the steel strike settled there will 
be an upsurge in repair and mainte- 
nance programs. As of Oct. 1. 1959, 
there were 1,608 units in or awaiting 
shop, about 300 more than in this classi- 
fication three months earlier. Now there 
will be acceleration of the programs to 
catch up with the heavy backlog of 
deferred maintenance. 

This year will also see better utiliza- 
tion of motive power. Several large 
roads have been working on both the 
methods and means to centralize con- 
trol of all locomotives. Available com- 


(Continued on page 109) 
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PLUS SERVICE 
FOR 


The continued and ever-increasing use of 
Miner Appliances throughout the world is greatly appreciated, and 


we shall always concentrate our efforts toward perfection of service. 


W. H. MINER, INC. CHICAGO 
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PLUS AN EXHAUST FAN IN SUMMER 


Vapor overhead heaters 


Especially designed for mail, 
baggage and express cars 


With Vapor Overhead Heaters, personnel in open 
cars benefit from the welcome “living room” com- 
: fort and added working efficiency of warm air 
— circulation in coldest weather . . . as well as re- 
: freshing cool-air circulation in summer! Mounted 
= on the ceiling and only 814” deep, there’s no loss 
of valuable floor or wall space with the Vapor 
Overhead. A powerful reversible variable speed 
fan moves 1000 cfm of air and delivers up to 50,000 
btu/hr to the sides and end of the car—introduces 
fresh air or exhausts stale inside air—in hot 


weather—in minutes! Adjustable dampers on four 
sides regulate heat distribution, for a Draft-Free 
spill-down of warmth just where it’s needed most! 


easy to install and maintain 


A single steam line is all that’s required for instal- 
lation . . . shunt wound and series wound motors 
are available in any voltage for single unit, or 
dual-installations with a single control. Entire 
mechanism is opened for inspection or mainte- 
nance by loosening two screws; whole heater may 
be dismantled by removing eight cap screws! 


win 
a 


for information, write Vapor V A 


today for Bulletin No. 581 HEATING CORPORATION 


80 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Big Traftic Boost S 


By J. W. MILLIKEN 


Director of Research 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Corporation 


If there are no strikes on the railroads 
in 1960, the carriers should enjoy a 
year in which freight traffic will rise 
about 5 million above the 1959 
total of about 31 million loads. 

Thus, Railway Age is holding to its 
earlier prediction (Sept. 21, 1959, p. 
28), that about 36 million freight cars 
will be loaded in 1960. During the first 
quarter, which is of most immediate 
concern, now that there is assurance of 
no renewal of the steel! strike, loadings 
should be approximately 9-9.5 million 
cars. The latter prediction assumes no 
abnormal amount of bad weather. 

In spite of the long steel strike, 1959 
Was a pretty good year for the economy 
generally. The upturn in the business 
cycle which began about mid-year in 
1958 continued to gather momentum 
until about mid-year ‘59, when the steel 
workers struck. 


Cars 


True, the rail carriers 
did not share in the upturn to the same 
extent that their highway and water- 
way competitors did. As many persons 
have noted, this was due largely to the 
fact that in its earlier stages the busi- 
néss revival was largely the result of 
consumer buying 

In 1960, the expansion phase of in- 
dustry, expressed in plans for new plant 
and equipment, will supply a much 
larger part of the momentum for the 
business cycle’s upward thrust. Thus, 
the railroads will tend to pick up a 
larger share of the potential traffic than 
they did when the emphasis in the 
economy was on production of con- 
sumer goods. This is not to say there 
will be no “consumer” traffic—far from 
it. 

Actually, automobiles and a number 
of other consumer durable items—such 
as kitchen appliances—should be mov- 
ing in growing volume this year, and 
some of this traffic, too, should gravi- 
tate to the railroads. Piggyback ap- 
parently is giving the railroads increas- 
ingly better chances to get a larger 
share of this traffic 

A large part of the railroads’ traffic, 
historically, has been construction ma- 
terials. Although homebuilding in 1960 
should fall somewhat below the levels 
of 1959 activity, non-residential build- 
ing will take up much of the slack that 
otherwise would be lost. Thus, traffic 
in building materials should be as good 
as, or slightly better than, it was in 
1959. 

One of the brighter spots in the rail- 
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roads’ traffic picture this year should 
stem from a good year for the automo- 
bile and truck manufacturers. Assem- 
bled autos, as well as parts, should 
move by rail in larger volume than they 
have in a number of years. Part of this 
favorable happening is due to the rail- 
roads being able to recapture some of 
this traffic, which in recent years has 
moved by highway. Plan V piggyback, 
for example, is enabling the rails to 
regain part of the movement of assem- 
bled autos from factory to showroom. 
Some of this traffic will move all the 
way from Chicago to the West Coast. 

Piggyback loadings in 1959 were up 
50% over corresponding traffic in 1958. 
Because of the still-developmental na- 
ture of this traffic, forecasting the load- 
ings for 1960 is something of a prob- 
lem. New roads getting into the act, 
Plan II roads suddenly deciding they'll 
get into Plan I, etc., make such estimat- 
ing difficult. 

However, in all probability another 
growth of about 50% is more than a 
faint possibility. Thus, the railroads in 
1960 may well handle one million reve- 
nue-producing trailer loads of freight 
or empty trailers moving in Plan I. 

Incidentally, a glance at the chart will 
indicate how well, relatively, piggyback 
traffic held up during the period of the 
steel strike, compared with carloadings 
as a whole (including piggyback). True, 
piggyback did slump rather sharply in 
July of °59, by about 12%, while total 
carloadings dropped about 20%. And, 
piggyback started climbing back up the 
ladder in August, while carloadings as 
a whole continued their decline, turning 
up slightly in September. 

In part, this “superiority” of piggy- 


back was due to the fact that new tar- 
iffs were attracting new business, while 
the historical bulwarks of rail traffic 
were hard hit by the steel strike and 
seasonal factors. However, at least a 
part of the relatively better piggyback 
loadings picture was due to the nature 
of the traffic moving in TOFC. Piggy- 
back is definitely picking up traffic 
which hitherto moved by truck. And 
truck traffic in 1959 was up about 15% 
from 1958 levels, in spite of the steel 
strike. 

In support of our contention that rail 
traffic probably would rise substantially 
this year, and that the increase would 
be due primarily to the movement of 
heavier materials, it is interesting to 
note that the truckers are predicting 
only a mild increase in their traffic levels 
this year, as opposed to last. This fore- 
cast probably also can be taken to in- 
dicate that piggyback is being felt a bit 
in some quarters by the truckers. 

Last year was one in which the rail- 
roads made some significant advances 
in their business-getting activities. For 
example, some of the research work of 
past years began to result in traffic, or 
at least in some favorable decisions 
from the regulatory bodies. For ex- 
ample, the paint rate case was decided 
favorably for the railroads, as were a 
number of items concerning piggyback. 

It’s a bit early, probably, to be able 
to point to some of these decisions and 
say that they brought back to the rails 
any specified amounts of traffic. Results 
really probably won't begin to show up 
until this year. 

In 1960 we might expect that the big 
traffic news would be more interest in 
joint rates between railroads and truck- 
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ers, or railroads and the waterway op- 
erators. There was some activity in this 
field in 1959. Since none of the com- 
peting media exactly trusts the others, 
progress will be slow. 

However, since the ICC frequently 
has urged such joint rates, and a few 
hesitant steps in the direction of more 
coordination of the various transport 
media have been made, with still more 
under consideration, look for more of 
the same in 1960. 


Buying To Rise 


With traffic and revenues headed up- 
ward, an increase in railroad buying 
certainly is in the cards. Purchases of 
fuel, material and supplies for operating 
purposes totaled about $1.45 billion in 
1959, with capital expenditures running 
another $829 million. Thus, 1959 total 
railroad buying approximated $2.3 bil- 
lion. 

In 1960, purchases of operating ma- 
terials and supplies should climb to 
about $2 billion, and capital expendi- 
tures to $1.2 billion. Total railroad pur- 
chases in 1960, then, should be up 
about 40% from 1959 levels. 

High on the list of items on capital 
expenditures budgets, as always in good 
traffic years, will be freight cars. Back 
in September Railway Age estimated 
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Railroading 


After Hours 


that 80,000 cars would be ordered dur- 
ing 1960. Normally, traffic prospects 
being what they now are, we'd be in- 
clined to raise this figure a little. How- 
ever, in view of the background against 
which today’s railroad labor negotia- 
tions are being conducted, we'll stick 
with our original estimate. Cars deli- 
vered to the carriers during the year 
should total about 60-65,000. 

The need for more cars is great. It 
seems clear now that there will be car 
shortages of rather serious dimensions 
during the first quarter of this year. 
Wide-door, 50-ft box cars will be one 
class of equipment in which demand 
will exceed supply. And, as usual, class 
“A” box cars of all types will be sought 
widely, and to a large extent in vain. 
Gondolas and hoppers will be tight also, 
as steel production continues at near 
capacity levels, and coal begins to move 
in ever increasing volume. 

These shortages will continue into the 
second quarter of the year, but the situ- 
ation should begin to improve some- 
what after mid-year. All this, of course, 
assumes that there will be no serious 
strike by the brotherhoods against the 
railroads themselves. 

Piggyback has brought with it some 
changes in railroad equipment pur- 
chases. Flat cars, of course, have be- 
come a fast-growing market for the 


nation’s manufacturers of highway 
equipment. 

In 1959, for example, the railroads 
rrobably bought, or leased long term, 
about 2,000 highway trailers. (This 
does not include most purchases by 
railroad-owned trucking companies.) 
The names of trailer builders are now 
almost as familiar to railroaders as are 
those of car and locomotive suppliers. 
On the basis of the increases in piggy- 
back we've forecast for 1960, we would 
expect trailer purchases this year to be 
at least 3,000 units. 

Under normal circumstances, follow- 
ing a settlement of the type which the 
steel companies have just made with 
their employees, one could expect a 
quick increase in steel prices. However, 
the situation today is far from normal. 
Thus, it is difficult to tell precisely 
when such an increase will come, but 
come it undoubtedly will. 

The timing of any such increase ob- 
viously will have considerable effect on 
the railroad buying picture. Any sub- 
stantial increase in steel prices probably 
would tend to reduce the number of 
freight cars the railroads would buy, 
the amount of rail they would lay, etc. 
On the assumption that there will be 
no major increase in steel prices until 
late in the year, we'll say that our buy- 
ing forecasts will be unaffected. 


PROFESSORIAL PILOT—Talk about your transportation 
people who find time to take 


road. Railroads derive little 
They require little police and fire protection. 


with 


benefit from these taxes. 


on big jobs on the side—here’s a case from Stanford Uni- 
versity: Gayton Germane (professor of transportation and 
head of the summer transportation management program, 
sponsored by SP), is temporarily in Washington as director 
of transportation policy for the Defense Department. 
Standing in for him in his professorial duties is Karl Rup- 
penthal—who, part of his time, is an airplane pilot for 
TWA. I found out about Mr. Ruppenthal’s active aviation 
connection from the Kansas University Alumni Magazine 
he being a Jayhawker by origin. 


‘CROWSON QUESTION’—Office Engineer Tibbits of the 

Erie comes along with a sug- 
gested answer to the important question raised several 
years ago by IC’s George Crowson—and not as yet ade- 
quately answered. This question in substance, is: What 
can railroads do to keep in touch with the public, now 
that their passenger service is so largely unpatronized? 
Mr. Tibbits says, in part: 

“One solution that occurs to me is simply to use some 
medium of local advertising such as television, radio, 
newspaper, billboard or car cards to publicize the services 
contributed by railroads to the community. 

“There are two such services they should advertise. 
One, the amounts of local taxes, itemized railroad by rail- 
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“The second important railroad service which should be 
publicized is that of furnishing the main transportation for 
the quantities of food and other supplies required by the 
community. I am thinking mainly in terms of large centers 
of population. In the smaller communities, much food and 
other supplies arrive by truck. These truck deliveries, how- 
ever, generally originate at warehouses in the larger 
centers which are served by railroads.” 


TO HIM THAT HATH—Mr. Tibbits enclosed a clipping 

from the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er, telling about a local effort to get Uncle Sam to ante up 
$1 million to match a like contribution by Cleveland tax- 
payers to smooth the way still further for jet planes at 
the local airports—this being in addition to a $4 million 
project already agreed upon. And Cleveland couldn’t 
think of lightening the tax load on the railroad passenger 
terminal. 

In New Jersey the NY Port Authority is trying to take 
over a fine rural residential area for a gigantic jet terminal 
—and the old-fogey citizens are kicking. They do not 
realize that superhighways and airports represent Progress 
(capital P) and historical buildings, churches, homes, 
farms, factories, schools—everything else—is _ strictly 
secondary. 
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LINING FOR COVERED HOPPER CARS 


saves valuable time in bulk handling 
of powdered or dry granulated cargoes 


ittsburgh's POLYCLUTCH Lining is a completely 
Pi kind of interior coating for covered hopper 
cars that gives unusual serviceability. It permits 
more efficient and economical handling of bulk ship- 
ments of dry foods and granular or powdered 


products. 
@ This important development in covered hopper car 
lining is applied by either hot or cold spray in 


alternate coats of white and blue, which dry to a 
hard adhesive film. 

® Unloading Is faster and easier. Because of the high 
density and non-porous quality of PoLycLutcu, dry, 
powdered or granulated ladings will not cling to its 
smooth surface. 


® As POLYCLUTCH is non-toxic, odorless and taste- 
less, foodstuffs are not contaminated. Cleaning and 
sanitation problems are reduced. 

® POLYCLUTCH aiso cuts maintenance costs. Its 
toughness and flexibility enable it to withstand 


Watch the Garry Moore Show—CBS-TV— Tuesday Evenings 


Paints 


i) PAINTS « GLASS « CHEMICALS « BRUSHES « PLASTICS « FIBER GLASS 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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abrasion, impact and repeated cleaning. Flour mill 
fumigants will not harm it. It has high resistance to 
the corrosive effects of acids, alkalis, mold, mildew 
and humidity. 

® Besides having been thoroughly tested in the 
laboratory, PoLycLutcH Lining has been in service 
since 1954 on thousands of hopper cars all over the 
country and has earned an enviable reputation for 
thrifty service. It will pay you to investigate its 
money-saving benefits on your bulk carriers. Send 
coupon below for a detailed description of this new 
kind of lining and how to apply it for best results. 
*POLY CLUTCH Lining is approved by the U.S. Food and Drug Admin. 


MAIL THIS COUPON! 


te 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Industrial Finishes Division 
1 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new 
booklet containing complete infor- 
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Name 

| Company 

| Address 

i City State 
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get new business, 


LIKE THEM 
= Private sleeping ac- 
commodations at 
coach fares plus a small room charge make a big 
hit with budget travelers. So big, in fact, that 
new Budd Coach Sleepers have been averaging 
80% occupancy, ever since they were introduced. 
Each compartment has a comfortable window 
seat, private personal facilities, baggage space, 
and restful full-length bed. Cribs are provided 
for infants. Added space charge is less than the 
cost of a hotel room. No wonder the new Budd 
Coach Sleepers are attracting new business on 
leading lines from coast to coast, whether they are 
called ‘‘Slumbercoaches” or “Sleepercoaches’’! 


pay fast 


RAILROADS LIKE THEM 


Experience on the B&O and Burlington railroads 
indicates that the cars earn their purchase price 
within two to three years. The cars bring in 
passengers who might travel by other means—or 
might not travel at all. Each Coach Sleeper can 
accommodate 40 persons, as compared to the 
22 passengers in a standard sleeping car. 

Coach Sleepers give railroads a way of up- 
grading present coach travelers, and attracting 
new ones. Complete comfort, convenience and 
privacy have brought new revenue, wherever 
Budd Coach Sleepers are in service. 


Write today for full information and statistics. 
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Complete comfort and privacy...for mother and baby, too. When 
is readied for the night, toilet and wash basin are accessible. 


ovision 
THE BUDD COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 15, PA. 
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The fact that All parts of the 
sitive Brake Beam ARE 


NEWABLE is ONE of the reasons 

at there are MORE POSITIVE 
BRAKE BEAMS SOLD THAN ANY 
OTHER KIND! There are other 
reasons, too .. . Design and 
dependability mean higher 
efficiency for operating men— 
lower cost on repairs and 
replacement. The rea! reason 
is: real reasoning! 
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By J. ELMER MONROE, Vice President, Association of American Railroads and 
Director, Bureau of Railway Economics 


Highlights of the Year 


After a favorable start, results of operations in 1959 were disappointing to the railroads. 


The year began with strong indications that pre-recession levels of freight traffic and net 
earnings would soon be restored. As the year progressed, however, three principal ob- 
stacles were encountered in the path leading to that desired goal. 


The first obstacle arose in May when Congress passed, and the President ultimately 
signed, a bill amending the Railroad Retirement Act, the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, 
and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. The amendments went into effect on June 
1, 1959, and will cost the railroads considerably more than $100,000,000 a year. 


The second obstacle came in mid-July when steel workers left their jobs while awaiting 
agreement on a new labor contract. This proved to be the longest steel strike in history. 


Railroads lost about 2,500,000 carloads of freight during the strike, equivalent to approx- 
imately $600,000,000 in operating revenues. 


The third principal obstacle encountered by railroads in 1959 in their efforts to regain 
the pre-recession level of earnings was the fu rther increase of 3 cents an hour in wage rates, 
effective November 1, at an annual cost of about $60,000,000. 


All railroad labor organizations filed demands in 1959 for further wage increases and 
additional fringe benefits. They aggregate in proposed new costs to the railroads something 
like three-quarters of a billion dollars per year. The railroads propose to make certain basic 
changes in the working rules of operating employees. These matters were still in negotia- 
tion at year’s end and the outcome cannot be predicted. 


The principal results of railroad operations in 1959 were as follows: 

® Carloadings of revenue freight totaled about 31 million cars, up by 2.5% compared 
with 1958. 

® Ton-miles of revenue freight approximated 575 billion, an increase of about 4% over 
the preceding year. 

® Passenger-miles amounted to some 22.2 billion, down roughly 5% from 1958's total. 

® Net railway operating income for the year is estimated at $755 million, not quite 
equal to the $762 million earned in 1958. The rate of return on net property investment 
in 1959 was about 2.74%, also slightly below the 2.76% earned in 1958. 

® Net income after charges in 1959 was about $580 million, down some $22 million 


from 1958. 
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RAILWAY OPERATIONS 


On the legislative front, while the Congress had before it a considerable number of bills 
of direct interest and concern to railroads, the only important enactments were (1) the bill 
amending the Railroad Retirement and Unemployment Insurance Acts, previously refer- 
red to, and (2) the bill reducing the excise tax rate on passenger travel from 10% to 5%, 


effective July 1, 1960. All transport bills not acted upon by the Congress in 1959 carry over 
into the 1960 session. 


The year 1959 was the first full year of railroad operation since removal of the excise 
tax on freight transportation and enactment of the Transportation Act of 1958. While 
the measures of relief to the critical railroad situation provided for in those legislative steps 
were helpful, they fall far short of coming to grips with the basic problems of the industry. 


By reason of the 1958 Act, the elimination of unprofitable passenger trains was speeded 
up, considerable activity was stimulated in the field of competitive ratemaking, and a few 
loan guarantees were made to a number of railroads for capital improvement and main- 
tenance work. However, the more basic issues involved in preparation of a modern trans- 


portation policy were left for further study with the Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


There was considerable activity in 1959 in the field of railroad consolidations and mergers. 
The Norfolk & Western and the Virginian were merged and began operations as a unit on 
December 1, 1959. Merger of the Charleston & Western Carolina into the Atlantic Coast 
Line was approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission in December. The proposed 
merger of the Erie and the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western was progressed to the point 
where ICC hearings had been concluded. 


There were no general freight rate or passenger fare increases in 1959. Rather, railroads 
continued to experiment with incentive adjustments of one kind or another in specific rates 
and fares with the view of holding or regaining some competitive traffic. 


Western railroads were authorized to increase mail pay rates by 5.6%, effective July 1, 
1959. The Railway Express Agency increased rates on LCL express shipments by 25 cents 
per hundred pounds (35 cents in Eastern and Mountain Pacific regions), effective September 
1, 1959. On the other hand, the Agency extended in a number of respects its system of incen- 
tive rates on shipment aggregations of 300 pounds or more. 


Piggyback traffic continued to expand in 1959 at a rapid pace, although the aggregate 
carloadings of such traffic do not yet bulk large in the total for all commodities. There has 
been a great deal of experimentation by railroads in this field. Although progress is being 
made, standardization of equipment and services has not yet been achieved. 


With the steel workers back on the job during the final eight weeks of 1959, the year 
ended as it began with all economic trends pointing sharply upwards. 


Assuming that labor problems are satisfactorily resolved, railroads look forward to a good 
traffic year in 1960. Speculations as to the state of railroad finances in 1960 must await set- 


tlement of the pending wage increase demands and resolution of the proposed work rule 
changes. 


PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 37> 
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IMPACT AND DRAFT GEARS 


After 9 Years of Car Impact Tests 


Data obtained from the 5-year impact tests have been compiled, analyzed and 
studied. These data were presented, in the form of a comprehensive paper*, to the 
ASME at the Society’s annual meeting in Atlantic City in December, 1959. The 
report, which includes test data on all types of draft gears and sliding undersills, has 
received much favorable comment for the frankness of its conclusions and for the 


= oe light it sheds on the important problem of car impacts. 
= nm. = - These basic conclusions are drawn by the report: 


1. Conventional tests of draft gears do not necessarily indicate their ability to 
protect car structures or lading. 

2. Draft gears having conventional operating principles, including 36-inch pocket a 
gears, cannot be expected to provide important benefits to lading. 

3. Cushioning requirements are different in cars that carry merchandise from cars 
carrying bulk lading. 

4. Only sliding center sill cars with adequate cushioning can be expected to give 
really adequate protection to easily damaged boxcar lading. 

During 1959 several of National's new and still-to-be-introduced draft gears were es 
put through their final testing, while initial service tests were begun on a modern 
concept in car cushioning. 


COUPLERS 
COUPLER 


During 1959, National service engineers 
paid numerous visits to various railroad in- 
stallations regarding coupler applications and 
coupler service conditions. In addition, Na- i 
tional’s Technical Center saw practically 
monthly meetings of the Mechanical Com- 
mittee of the Standard Coupler Manufacturers 
regarding studies which have resulted in im- 
proved and strengthened Type E and Type F 
coupler shanks and contour modifications. 
Other Committee projects were initiated dur- 
ing the year for the improvement of couplers 
that would provide longer service life under 
both normal and abnormal! conditions. 

Also, during the past year, National shipped 
its 13,000,000th knuckle-type automaticcoupler. 


*“Impact as Related to Freight Car Lading 
Damage,” W. E. Baillie, National Malleable 
and Steel Castings Company (ASME Paper 
No. 59-A-249). 
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The thirtieth C-1 truck inspection was performed in 1959. With 
very few exceptions, all inspections were performed on the actual 
properties of railroads using National C-1 trucks. Twenty-five 
different railroads were visited, with railroad personnel present to 
witness the inspections. C-1 trucks used in every type of car and 
under every possible type of service have been checked in this 
continuing series of investigations. 

In each case, the inspections have borne out National’s long-time 
contention: That the basic, unchanged design of the C-1 friction 
control mechanism provides superior riding qualities with long 
wear life of component parts. 

The response of railroad men to the witnessing of these inspec- 
tions and to the analysis of the inspection reports is evident in the 
increasing number of National C-1 truck orders. 


RESEARGH FOR RAILROADS 
AND INDUSTRY 


Periodically during 1959 quality control tests were run on Na- 
tional specialties to assure the highest standards of service operation. 
Numerous other test programs were also conducted on new products 
for all divisions of National. 

In addition to National’s product research and testing programs, 
a number of projects were handled for individual railroads and 
industries. Among these tests were: Shakeout fatigue tests on 70-ton 
hopper cars, ore drop tests on a new design of 70-ton hopper car 
supervised and run by Technical Center personnel on the client’s 
property, impact tests on inflatable dunnage, on rubberized liquid 
containers, and on boxes of glass bottles using different types of 
paper separators. These programs were performed under individual 
contracts. National invites railroads and other industries to avail 
themselves of the facilities of the Technical Center. 
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A New Cargo Container Handling System 
Introduced in 1959 A 


The newest of National’s products for the transportation 

field, it is the first complete fully automatic cargo container 

handling system to be offered to all carriers and shippers. 

Adaptable to any container, crane or vehicle, National 
’ supplies only the essential Speedloader components to com- 
‘= oie mercial producers of these items. That means users can = 
as purchase their cranes from any crane manufacturer, their a 
ee containers from any container manufacturer. (a 
Components comprising the system include: Spreader for 


crane complete with coupler-latches and wired for auto- 
matic operation, top and bottom container corner castings, 
and anchor castings for fastening containers to flatcar, j 
truck, barge or ship deck. i: 


Spreader and 
container. 


Container top corner casting. Container bottom corner casting. 


| NATIONAL | 
| MALLEABLE AND STEEL | 
| CASTINGS | 
| COMPANY | 


The principle involved, that of lockin s 
the container to the crane spreader, is rs Established 1868 
same principle as that of the railroad coupler Transportation Products Division 
except that the coupler-latch has a rigid Cleveland 6, Ohio 
knuckle which locks into a recess in the 
container top corner casting. 


International Division Headquarters 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CANADIAN SUBSIDIARY 


M nd Steel Castings 
VOKES DRAFT GEARS + National Malleable a e g 
A-T49A 


NATIONAL SPEEDLOADER CONTAINER HANDLING SYSTEM Company of Canada, Lid. Toronto 2-8, Ontario : 
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Traffic Trends 
Like virtually all other indicators of 
economic activity in the United States, 
the trend of railroad freight traffic in 
1959 was dominated by the effects of 
the prolonged work stoppage in the 
steel industry. The strike began July 
15, 1959, following a two-week exten- 
sion of the steel workers’ contract be- 
yond its June 30 expiration date. It 
continued for 116 days through Novem- 
ber 7, 1959, when a Taft-Hartley Act 
injunction was upheld by the Supreme 
Court. The strike shut down all but a 
few of the nation’s steel mills, stopped 
the movement of iron ore for most of 
the remaining shipping season, and sub- 
stantially reduced the production and 
shipment of other commodities. 

Estimates indicate, after allowing for 
above-normal shipping before and after 
the strike, that the 1959 steel strike 
reduced railroad traffic for the year by 
some 2.5 million carloads, or about 
50 billion ton-miles 

For the first half of 1959 the trend 
of railroad freight traffic was strongly 
upward. Ton-miles were up 8% in the 
first quarter and 17% in the second 
quarter over the corresponding 1958 
periods. Carloadings for the first 28 
weeks — the prestrike period — were 
13% ahead of the previous year, and 
it appeared that continuation of the 
favorable trend would bring railroad 
freight traffic well along the road to- 
ward recovery from the 1957-1958 re- 
cession. 

As shown by Table |, however, traf- 
fic losses in the year’s last half wiped 
out most of the earlier gains and left 
the 1959 totals at relatively low levels. 
Carloadings for the year totalled 30,- 
990,638, up only 2.5% over 1958. 
Revenue ton-miles, presently estimated 
at 575 billion for 1959, were up 4.2% 
over the previous year's total, but were 
7% below the 1957 figure. 

Passenger traffic declined in 1959 for 
the eighth consecutive year, falling to 
a total of about 22.2 billion, nearly 
5% below the 23.3 billion passenger- 
miles of 1958. As in other recent years, 
the greatest loss was registered in sleep- 
ing and parlor car travel, the least in 
commutation service. Coach traffic, 
other than commutation, was about 4% 
less than in 1958, but this class of 
travel is still substantially heavier in 
terms of passenger-miles than it was 
20 years ago. 

Analysis of freight carloadings by 
commodity groups, as shown in Table 
2, reveals that only three of the eight 
groups exceeded the 1958 loadings. 

The miscellaneous group, which in- 
(Continued on page 42) 
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BILLIONS OF TON-MILES 
1,400 NOTE 
Au carriers (excluded) 
nondied about 0.65 
/, 200 Diihon ton-miles of 
freight troftic in 1958 
1,000 
800 
MOTOR TRUCKS 
600 
400 
200 
1939 40 41 42 43 4445 46°47 48 49°50 ‘52 53 54 55 ‘56 57 58 
fest) 
Table 1: Comparative Traffic Summary: 1950-1959 
Revenue Revenue Revenue 
carloadings ton-miles passenger-miles 
Year (thousands) (millions) (millions) 
38,903 588,578 31,760 
30,226 551,667 23,269 
1959... 30,991 *575,000 *22,200 


*Partially estimated. 


Table 2: Carloadings by Commodity Groups, 1959 vs. 1958 


Per cent Carloadings Increase over 1958 

Commodity of in 1959 Carloadings Per 
Group total (th ds) (th ds) cent 
Miscellaneous. 52.5 16,279 1,039 6.8 
17.5 5,432 d 90 d 1.46 
8.9 2,751 4 122 d 43 
Forest Products 6.6 2,049 194 10.4 
5.3 1.655 d 99 d 5.7 
vive 1.3 410 d 68 19.9 
tivestock ....... Pere ers, 1.0 300 d 7 d 2.4 
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The Tracks... 


We're not interested in numbers, we’re interested 
in quality...but we can’t help pointing with pride 
to the fact that the millionth EQS Wheel is 
now rolling freight back and forth across the 
continent. 

The millionth EQS Wheel has a proud ancestry 
...hundreds of thousands of other EQS wheels 
that have received an overwhelming vote of 
confidence from America’s railroads. They re- 
ceived this vote because of incredible strength, 
superb balance, and precision tolerances. 


The Electric Quality Steel Wheel was specifi- 
cally developed to carry back-breaking freight 
car loads faster and farther. The flange and rim 
of this wheel are the toughest known to modern 
railroading. That’s why the EQS will reduce 
your wheel costs per car mile! 

Griffin—the world’s largest producer of freight 
car wheels—has eleven strategically-located 
plants to provide you with the ultimate in service. - 
For the highest return on your wheel investment, 


specify Griffin EQS. 


15/5 TV. 
Etectric Quatity Steet 


GRIFFIN WHEEL COMPANY 445 North Sacramento Boulevard, Chicago 12 
GRIFFIN STEEL FOUNDRIES LTD. St. Hyacinthe, Quebec; Transcona, Manitoba, Canada 
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Here are the up-to-date facts on the SPENO Ballast 
Cleaning and the SPENO Rail Grinding Services. 


BALLAST CLEANING 


SPENO Engineering and Research has de- 
veloped a superior screening arrangement so 
that we are now using an improved Ballast 
Cleaner with greater efficiency. 


RAIL GRINDING 


Our Rail Grinding Service has been so well 
received we are now building a THIRD Rail 
Grinding Train to take care of the increased 
demand. 


SPENO is constantly developing means for 
better service to make sure that the Railroads y 
receive everything they pay for — and more 


the 
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6 YEARS 
OF PROVED 
PERFORMANCE 


Every year, more and more shippers are going to Airslide Cars for economical bulk 
shipment. Here’s why: 


1. No bills for bags, drums or containers 
2. Easier, safer loading and unloading 
3. No packing, racking or stacking 


4. Far more clearance for unloading 


For further information on bulk shipping in Airslide Cars, call or write. You'll 


find, it pays to plan with General American. 


AIRSLIDE 
Airslide and Dry-Flo Car Division 
GENERAL. AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 8, Illinois 
In Canada: Canadian General Transit Co., Lid., Montreal 
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cludes steel and other manufactured 
products, and accounts for over one- 
half of all carloadings, increased by 
more that one million cars over the 
1958 total, but remained below the 
level of any other year since 1940. The 
forest products group, which rose by 
10.4% in 1959 over 1958, was one of 
the two commodity groups which sur- 
passed their 1957 totals. The other was 
grain and grain products, and the load- 
ings in this group, while off 4.3% from 
the all-time record set in 1958, ex- 
ceeded all other years on record. 

Loadings of LCL freight and live- 
stock continued their postwar down- 
ward trends to new all-time low levels. 

The loading of highway trailers on 
flat cars, commonly known as TOFC 
or piggyback traffic, continued its 
dramatic growth in 1959. There were 
415,156 cars loaded in this service in 
1959, an increase of 50% over the 
276,767 cars loaded in 1958. Corre- 
sponding totals for earlier years were 
249,065 in 1957, and 207,783 in 1956. 
At the close of the year, 50 railroads 
were reporting loadings of this type 
of traffic. 


Rates and Fares 


While there were no general freight or 
passenger fare increase cases pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in 1959, there was consider- 
able activity during the year in the 
broad field of railroad rates and fares. 
Mostly, such activities had to do with 
adjustments of one kind or another in 
freight rates, with the view of holding 
or regaining competitive traffic. How- 
ever, in addition, there were adjust- 
ments, some upwards, some downwards, 
in passenger fares, mail pay and ex- 
press rates. 

Freight Rates. Some years ago rail- 
roads set up a number of traffic re- 
search groups with the purpose of find- 
ing those areas where freight rate ad- 
justments could profitably be made, to 
the advantage both of shippers and 
the railroads themselves. The research 
groups have been quite successful in 
their work, although the effectiveness 
of proposed rate changes has been ma- 
terially slowed by the time-consuming 
regulatory procedures involved in com- 
petitive rate making. 

Some of the more important rate ad- 
justments effected or awaiting ICC ac- 
tion in 1959 were: 

Paint Case. This was the first case 
to be brought before the ICC under 
the so-called rate-freedom provisions of 
the Transportation Act of 1958. East- 
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ern railroads, having lost all but a small 
fraction of the paint traffic in their ter- 
ritory, proposed new rates thereon sub- 
stantially below competing truck rates 
but adequate to produce a return over 
and above rail out-of-pocket costs. The 
rates also had an incentive feature 
whereby they were subject to a mini- 
mum weight of 30,000 lb, with a re- 
duction of about 10% below the base 
rates on the next 30,000 Ib, and a 
reduction of about 25% on weights in 
excess of 60,000 Ib. 

The rates were originally filed to be- 
come effective October 1, 1958. How- 
ever, upon protest by certain motor 
carriers, the ICC suspended the rates 
subject to investigation as to their law- 
fulness. The seven-month suspension 
period expired May 1, 1959, before the 
Commission had completed its delibera- 
tions, and the rail carriers voluntarily 
extended the proposed effective date of 
the rates to October 31, 1959. 

The Commission’s decision — dated 
August 27 and made public September 
4—found the proposed rates to be law- 
ful. However, Commissioner Webb, in 
a concurring opinion, pointed out: “I 
do not see how this report sheds any 
light on the meaning of Section 15a(3) 


except possibly for carriers and shippers 
of paint in official territory at the rates 
proposed. For more than a year a 
debate has been raging concerning the 
extent, if any, to which the rule of 
competitive rate making was changed 
by the Transportation Act of 1958. 
That vitally important question is left 
unanswered.” 

On the other hand, the Commission 
did point to the avowed purpose of the 
rates (namely, to regain paint traffic 
and thereby maximize net earnings) 
and noted the railroads’ contention that: 
“This is a normal and lawful purpose, 
that the proposed rates will yield re- 
turns above their out-of-pocket costs; 
that the recovery of some of this traffic 
from the motor carriers and other com- 
petitors is a normal incident to fair 
competition; and that the express ‘shall 
not’ in Section 15a(3) of the Interstate 
Commerce Act means that under these 
conditions, where rates are compensa- 
tory and non-discriminatory, the Com- 
mission may not prevent their estab- 
lishment.” 

Section 15a(3) states, in part, that 
“rates of a carrier shall not be held up 
to a particular level to protect the traf- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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4-D Wrought Iron air-charging lines run the length of all 
important Southern Railway yards like this one in Greens- 
boro, N.C. Extra-heavy 4-D Wrought Iron Pipe withstands 
vibration when turning air-charging equipment on and off. 


Vibration. Shock. Fatigue stress. Corrosion. All these 
factors could take a terrific toll in maintenance and repair 
costs of compressed air line facilities. 

That’s why the pipe that carries the air to charge air 
brake equipment on freight trains in all of Southern Rail- 
way’s important yards is 4-D Wrought Iron. Over 560 tons 
of 4-D work for the Southern in a vast network of modern, 
new compressed air line facilities. 

4-D Wrought Iron’s unique composition—highly refined 
metal and glasslike iron silicate—singles it out from ordi- 
nary materials. It’s the reason why 4-D withstands cor- 
rosion and vibratory abuse so long, so economically. 


The Southern reports that trains move as much as forty- 
five minutes to an hour and a half faster since their large- 
scale extension of compressed air line facilities. Service to 
the shipper, as a result, is greatly improved. 

Instead of charging a long freight train from one end only, 
the Southern extends its compressed air lines and makes 
air available at thousand foot intervals throughout the 
yard. This significantly speeds charging of trains with air. 

Air line service is just one application where 4-D provides 
rock bottom maintenance. Our booklet Wrought Iron for 
Railroads suggests many more. Write for a copy: A. M. 
Byers Company, Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 


BYERS 4-D WROUGHT IRON corresion costs you more than Wrought Iron 
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“Every step of Sperry Rail Service 
development in 1960 will be aimed 


at savings in railroad maintenance 


time and manpower dollars.” 


PRESIDENT 


SPERRY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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by experience...” 


... experience from pioneering and leader- 
ship in nondestructive testing which makes 
possible, this year, greatly expanded 
services to the railroads. 


Programs already under way in research A 
and development include: end-to-end rail : 
testing through the addition of ultrasonics; 
automated testing systems for freight car 
axles; high-speed inspection of rails, axles 
and wheels in the steel mill...and more " 
to come. ‘ 


wi Long the leaders in ultrasonic development, 
A. as well as induction rail testing, it is only 
natural that Sperry would bring together 
and automate these two nondestructive 
inspection systems. New equipment 
resulting from this combination will pro- 
vide the tools for greater testing economies. 


16457 ASS") 4-336 ALEMITE 


Sperry Products Company 


DIVISION OF HOWE SOUND COMPANY = 


Shelter Rock Road, Danbury, Connecticut ie 
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fic of any other mode of transportation, 
giving due consideration to the objec- 
tives of the national transportation pol- 
icy declared in this act.” 

Jumbo Tank Car Rates. Substantial 
reductions below the rates applicable on 
ordinary tank car shipments were of- 
fered by Eastern railroads to shippers 
using the so-called “jumbo” tank cars 
having capacities up to and even be- 
yond 20,000 gallons each. At the time 
these rates were proposed a year ago, 
ynly one such car was in existence. 
Several hundred of the cars are now 
in use or on order following actual ap- 
plication of the new rates. This is only 
one illustration of rates of this kind 
xeing made effective in all territories 
regaining traffic on 


the purpose of 

profitable basis. 

Agreed Charges. In the broadest 
sense of the term, agreed charges in- 
volve many variations in rate-making 
yractices. Some of these variations are 
‘flected in what are generally known 
guaranteed rate,” the “contract 
ite the “volume- 


guaranteed rate,” 
the “incentive rate,” the “multiple car 
rate, ind possibly others. 


[he so-called conventional type of 
igreed charges is that which has been 
in use in Great Britain and Canada for 


a great many years, whereby in return 
for a reduced rate the shipper agrees 
to give the participating carriers a 

ted percentage of his total annual 


} 


movement of the covered commodi- 


ties between certain specified points. 

[he first case of this particular kind 
to come before the Commission was the 
proposal of the Soo Line for a guar- 
anteed rate on pipe and tubing, steel 
or wrought iron, from Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., to Chicago and points taking the 
same rate, and for movement beyond. 
Such guaranteed rate applies only when 
90% of the tonnage for local delivery 
to Chicago and to points taking the 
Chicago rate, or for movement beyond, 
is shipped by railroad. The proposed 
rate was suspended by the Commission 
on April 10, 1959. Hearings have been 
held, briefs have been filed, and the 
carriers are awaiting the examiner’s 
proposed report 

In a similar case, the New York 
Central filed reduced rates on carpet- 
ing and rugs moving from Amsterdam, 
N.Y., to Chicago, conditioned upon the 
shipper or receiver agreeing to tender 
for transportation 80% of its traffic in 
12-month period. That proposal has 
also been suspended and is being in- 


a 


vestigated by the Commission. 

In the so-called Consolidated Edison 
case (coal to the New York Harbor 
area), railroads proposed a rate reduc- 
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Table 3: Revenue Per Unit of Traffic: 1950-1959 


tion of 50 cents per ton, effective April 
1, 1959, on all tonnage over a speci- 
fied amount, provided that the annual 
aggregate reached a higher specified 
tonnage. The Commission refused to 
suspend those rates but did institute an 
investigation of their lawfulness. Hear- 
ings have been completed, but the ex- 
aminer’s report has not yet been issued. 

Western railroads have been success- 
ful in the establishment of multiple-car 
rates on molten sulphur (minimum of 
50 cars in one shipment) and on man- 
ganese ore (minimum of 40 cars in one 
shipment). 

The foregoing examples of these par- 
ticular kinds of new rates by no means 
cover the entire field. They are detailed 
here solely as illustrations of what the 
railroads are doing in this area. 

Incentive Rates. These are, perhaps, 
the most popular kinds of rate adjust- 
ments, whereby lower or reduced rates 
are supplied over an entire shipment 
when cars are loaded up to certain 
specified weights over the tariff mini- 
mum weights, or on the excess over a 
specified weight per car. There have 
been many such rate adjustments in 
all territories. They serve not only to 
hold and to regain competitive traffic, 
but also to reduce rail costs per ton of 
freight handled, and, importantly, to 
conserve car supply. 

Other Adjustments. There have been 
many other adjustments in freight rates 
tc meet particular competitive situations 
and to accommodate the rapid develop- 
ment of piggyback traffic. Some of 
these have been merely the convention- 
al type of rate reductions without ac- 
companying conditions of one kind or 
another. Others have been variations of 
the illustrations given above. 

Passenger Fares. There were no gen- 
eral increases in basic passenger fares 
in Eastern and Southern territories. The 
Baltimore & Ohio extended its experi- 
mental reduced round-trip coach fares 
to apply to the entire Baltimore-Wash- 
ington - Cincinnati - Louisville-St. Louis 
area. These fares, constructed at one 
and one-third times the one-way fare, 


Per ton-mile Per passenger-mile 


(cents) (c*nts) 
1.329 2.651 
1.336 2.601 
1.430 2.664 
1.478 2.660 
1.420 2.620 
1.370 2.604 
1.384 2.684 
1.445 2.841 
1.464 2.902 
1.455 2.970 


have a time limit of 30 days from the 
date of ticket purchase. 

Commutation fares in the New York 
and Chicago areas were increased by a 
number of railroads, and there were 
several other fare adjustments of com- 
paratively negligible significance by 
Eastern railroads. Certain coach fares 
on a number of large Western railroads 
were increased 5%, effective July 25, 
1959, while special reduced fares de- 
signed to attract traffic were either ex- 
tended or introduced for the first time 
in 1959 by certain Western railroads. 
Also, there was further experimentation 
in 1959 with low-priced meal service 
in railroad dining cars. 

Mail Pay. Effective July 1, 1959. 
mail pay rates on Western railroads 
were increased by 5.6%, thus bringing 
the level of such rates up to those in 
effect in Southern territory. An applica- 
tion of Southern Region roads for re- 
examination of their mail pay rates was 
filed with the Commission in December 
28, 1959. 

Express Rates. A new Standard Ex- 
press Operations Agreement between 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., and ex- 
press-carrying railroads was signed in 
1959 and went into effect October 1. 
A new Air Express Agreement was also 
signed with the airlines. Effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1959, rates on less-than-car- 
load shipments were increased 25 cents 
per hundred pounds, or 35 cents when 
such traffic moves in Eastern and 
Mountain Pacific regions. Later, the 
Agency extended its system of incen- 
tive or reduced rates applying on ship- 
ment aggregations of 300 lb or more 
to cover a considerable number of 
specific commodities moving in volume 
from key origin points. 

Adjustments in rates and fares as 
well as changes in the consist of traffic 
were reflected in average revenue per 
unit of traffic handled in 1959. As 
shown in Table 3, revenue per ton- 
mile turned downward after a gradual 
three-year climb, dropping fractionally 
from an average of 1.464 cents in 1958 

(Continued on page 49) 
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SHIPPERS LIKE 
THE SUPERIOR 


10-FOOT DOOR * 


‘ 


don't know about WEDGE-TIGHT Sealing—they only know YO U as 
their shipment arrives safely — without damage, 


Ss E KNOW that this means WEATHERPROOF, 


DIRTPROOF, PILFERPROOF LADING. 
don’t know about the smooth inside surface—they only know 


you 


KNOW that this means no projections to rip or 


wf PPER punch expensive lading. 

may not even know the name of this door—they only know your YO U 4 
service is... SUPERIOR, . 
KNOW the name of the door is SUPERIOR. 


you ALSO KNOW He shippers like the SUPERIOR 


that SUPERIOR CAR DOORS are light weight, 10-FOOT DOOR because it g 


FREE-ROLLING, ONE-MAN, ONE-HAND accommodates their largest lift truck 
... their widest pallets! 


their cartons arrive in good condition, but. 


DOORS and that they LOCK—open or closed— 
AUTOMATICALLY! 


YOU ALSO KNOW ‘ 
where to get this Superior protection, this superior CAR DOOR Bi 
handling door: COMPANY 4 


332 S. MICHIGAN 


AVE. CHICAGO 
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8 major chemical companies 
are now using the 


DRY-FLO CAR for 
bulk shipment of POLYETHYLENE 
and POLYSTYRENE 


Ask the nearest General American office about the 
DRY-FLO advantages of bulk shipment for your product. 


Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
. 135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 3, Ill. * Offices in principal cities 


—— 


The Dry-Flo® car provides maximum sanitation and 
full protection for materials that require careful handling. 
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to about 1.455 cents in 1959. Revenue 
per passenger-mile in 1959 is expected 
to average about 2.97 cents, an ad- 
vance of 2.4% over the previdus year. 


Employment and Wages 


Railroad employment in 1959 de- 
clined to an average of 814,000, about 
3.0% below that of 1958 and the 
lowest average employment of this cen- 
tury. The aggregate payroll was $4,975 
million, about 1% above that of 1958. 

The straight time rate of pay of rail- 
road employees averaged $2.55 per 
hour in 1959, an increase of nine cents 
over the average for 1958. Annual 
earnings per employee amounted to 
$6,110 in 1959, Both hourly rates and 
hourly earnings reached new peaks. 

The industry’s three-year agree- 
ments which were effective from No- 
vember 1, 1956, provided, among other 
things, for general wage increases to 
become effective on November 1 of 
each of the years 1956, 1957 and 1958, 
and a cost-of-living wage adjustment 
to be made commencing May 1, 1957, 
and each six months thereafter. The 
agreements also included a three-year 
moratorium from November 1, 1956, 
on demands for further wage increases 
or rules changes affecting pay. 

Prior to November 1, 1956, the 
straight time rate of pay for all rail- 
road employees averaged $2.11 per 
hour, compared with the current 
straight time rate subsequent to No- 
vember 1, 1959, of $2.59 per hour, 
an increase of 48 cents per hour. In- 
cluded are the increases resulting from 
the various upward cost-of-living ad- 
justments totalling 16 cents per hour. 

The minimum rate generally 
effective was increased from $1.60 per 
hour in October 1956 to $2 per hour 
in November 1959. For a 40-hour 
week the was from $64 to 
$80. 

In addition to wages for work per- 
formed, railroad payrolls include va- 
cation pay, holiday pay for certain 
employees, and other allow- 
ances. Also, railroads provide unem- 
ployment and sickness benefits for all 
employees, and they share equally in 
the cost of the Federally-administered 
retirement system. In lieu of certain 
wage increase adjustments, hospital and 
medical insurance is provided for non- 
operating employees and their depen- 
dents. 

Taking into account these designated 
supplemental payroll costs, as well as 
premium pay for overtime worked and 
the so-called mileage basis of pay for 


wage 


increase 


various 
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Table 4: Employees and Their Compensation 


Average 
number of 
Year 


1940 
1945 
1950 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 


employees 


1,026,956 
1,420,266 
1,220,784 
1,058,216 
1,042,664 
986,001 
840,575 
814,000 


*Partially estimated. 


train and engine service employees, it 
actually cost railroads in 1959 about 
$3.30 for each employee-hour actu- 
ally worked, or approximately 75 cents 
per hour in the average 
straight time rate of pay. 

Although the 1956 wage agreements 
were referred to as three-year term 
agreements, they were negotiated under 
the terms of the Railway Labor Act 
and will continue in effect until 
changed. They are referred to as three- 
year agreements because of the mora- 
torium provisions 

The various railroad labor organiza- 
tions, in 1959, filed demands for wage 
and fringe benefit increases as follows: 

Engineers, Conductors and Switch- 
men. The Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Order of Railway Conduct- 
ors & Brakemen and the Switchmen’s 
Union of North America served notices 
on March 2, 1959, requesting that the 
cost-of-living allowances in effect on 
November 1, 1959, be incorporated in 
basic rates of pay and that basic rates 
so revised be increased by 12%, ef- 
fective November 1, 1959. They also 
requested continuation of cost-of-living 
escalation, such adjustment to be made 
in accordance with present provisions 
(one cent for every one-half point 
change in the Consumer Price Index) 
but utilizing the Consumer Price Index 
as of September 1959 as the base from 


excess of 


Total 
payroll 
(thousands) 


$1,964,481 
3,859,907 
4,620,518 
4,993,662 
5,324,672 
5,358,044 
4,929,906 
4,975,000 


Average straight 
time hourly 
Earnings 


$0.77 
0.97 
1.65 
2.08 
2.25 
2.42 
2.61 
2.72 


Average 
annual earnings 
Rate 


$0.74 
0.93 
1.58 
1.96 
2.13 
2.28 
2.46 
2.55 


of employees 
$1,913 
2,718 
3,785 
4.719 
5,107 
5,434 
5,865 
6,110 


which to measure future adjustments. 

The ORCB also requested an in- 
crease of 1.6% of average basic rates 
in effect in October 1956, such in- 
crease to be included in the base on 
which the requested 12% increase 
should apply. 

Mediation of these demands com- 
menced in Chicago on October 26 and 
was continuing at the year’s end. 

Trainmen. By notice dated April 20, 
1959, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen asked for an increase of 
14% to become effective November 1 
after cost-of-living adjustments were 
included in basic rates. Updating of 
the cost-of-living adjustment base was 
also requested. For yard service em- 
ployees represented by the BRT an 
additional increase of four cents per 
hour was requested for those who had 
exercised an option to receive holiday 
pay. 

Mediation of these demands com- 
menced in Chicago on December 1, 
1959, and was continuing at the end 
of the year. 

Firemen. The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen, by 
notice dated June 15, 1959, requested 
incorporation of all cost-of-living al- 
lowances in effect November | in basic 
rates and that the rates so revised be 
increased by 14%. The notice re- 

(Continued on page 51) 
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protect both lading and car! 


Barber trucks are engineered to give smoother, shock-resistant riding 
at high speeds and under heavy loads. Variable friction dampening of 
vertical shocks and bouncing, cushion car and lading whether loaded 
to capacity or empty. For better cars from rail to roof, begin with 
Barber stabilized trucks—designed to last and give a lifetime of 
dependable service. 


Standard 


CAR TRUCK COMPANY 


Manufacturer of 

BARBER Stabilized Trucks 
and center sill Cushion Tubes 
Distributor of 

CLEVITE Cartridge Bearings 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois + Canada: Consolidated Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 2 
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quested continuation of cost-of-living 
escalation, but providing that such ad- 
justments should be made every three 
months commencing February 1, 1960, 
on a basis of one cent per hour for 
each 0.4 and 0.5 point change, alter- 
nately, in the Consumer Price Index 
for December 1959, 

Mediation of this dispute, which 
commenced in Chicago on December 
l, was continuing at year’s end. 

Nonoperating Employees. The eleven 
labor organizations representing non- 
operating employees served, on May 
29, 1959, unified demands for in- 
creased vacation time, requesting va- 
cations of 10 working days afier one 
year of service, 15 days after 5 years, 
and 20 days after 10 years of service 
and other provisions liberalizing the 
vacation conditions. That same notice 
also requested that the number of paid 
holidays per year be increased from 7 
to 9 by the addition of Good Friday 
and Veterans Day. 

On September 1, 1959, the non- 
operating organizations served notice 
for a flat wage increase of 25 cents 
per hour to become effective November 
1, 1959, and for inclusion of the exist- 
ing cost-of-living allowances in basic 
rates, the cost-of-living adjustment pro- 
visions of the present contract to be 
cancelled as of November 2, 1959. The 
same notice demanded employer-fi- 
nanced life insurance to provide pay- 
ment upon death of an amount equal 
to full-time annual earnings with a 
maximum of $5,000, as well as ex- 
panded medical, surgical and hospital 
benefits for employees and their de- 
pendents. 

At year’s end, conferences between 
the Carriers’ Committees and repre- 
sentatives of the nonoperating labor or- 
ganizations, in regard to above dis- 
putes, were still under way. 

Railroad Proposals. By notices served 
on various dates on all union organi- 
zations, operating and nonoperating. 
the railroads proposed to cancel the 
cost-of-living adjustment provisions of 
existing contracts and to reduce basic 
rates of pay by 15 cents per hour 
effective November 1. This proposal 
is being handled concurrently with the 
upward demands proposed by the vari- 
ous union organizations. 

In connection with the demands by 
the nonoperating organizations for in- 
creased medical and hospital bene- 
fits, the carriers proposed to amend 
the existing plan to provide limitation 
on payments covered by the Travelers 
Insurance Company Group Policy Con- 
tract. 

Work Rules. On February 10, 1959, 
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the president of the Association of 
American Railroads wrote to the heads 
of the five Operating Brotherhoods in- 
viting them “to join with rail man- 
agement in seeking the appointment of 
a Presidential Commission to study the 
impact of our present rules on the 
public welfare.” Citing the finding of 
Emergency Board 109 that the internal 
wage structure is in need of “revision 
and modernization,” he stated that 
“such a study is called for, in my 
opinion, to protect the welfare of our 
country, the solvency of our industry 
and the security of our workers.” 

After being advised that the unions 
would not join in asking for such a 
study, the president of the AAR wrote 
to President Eisenhower on August 17 
stating that “railroad management ap- 
peals to you to appoint a commission 
clothed with objectivity and prestige 
of your office to examine this prob- 
lem from the standpoint of the public’s 
interest, and to recommend steps to 
bring these rules into line with modern 
conditions to the benefit of all parties 
concerned.” The leaders of the five 
operating unions strenuously objected. 

President Eisenhower replied on Sep- 
tember 9, saying that “without expres- 
sing any opinion on the merits of your 
proposal, I cannot consider it at this 
time,” recognizing that “collective bar- 
gaining negotiations between the in- 
dustry and the major operating unions 
are scheduled to begin on November 1,” 
and expressing the view that “the ap- 
pointment of a commission at this time 
could interfere with the normal collec- 
tive bargaining processes.” He expressed 
the hope that both sides would exert 
every effort to settle the work rules 
problem through direct negotiations. 

Thus, with the expiration of the 
three-year moratorium, the carriers, on 
November 2, 1959, served notices, pur- 
suant to provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, aimed to modernize six 
major provisions of the contracts, rules 
that govern job assignments and meth- 
ods of pay for operating employees. 
The railroads proposed to: 

@ Eliminate arbitraries and special 
allowances, higher than standard rates, 
and mileage limitation rules. Road em- 
ployees would be paid single time for 
hours or miles, whichever is greater. 

@ Eliminate rules which ban crews 
from operating through present crew 
change points, prohibit establishment of 
interdivisional runs, etc. 

@ Eliminate rules which prohibit or 
restrict the work performed by road 
and yard crews. 

@ Recognize the right of manage- 
ment to determine when and if a fire- 
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man should be used on diesel and other 
non-steam locomotives in freight and 
yard service. 

@ Recognize the right of manage- 
ment to determine the number of train 
crew members required in road or yard 
service. 

@ Recognize the right of manage- 
ment to determine employees to be used 
on self-propelled equipment used for 
track maintenance, repair or inspection. 

Simultaneous with the filing of these 
notices, the railroads wrote the presi- 
dent of the BLF&E that “we recog- 
nize that our proposals will have an 
effect on the employees you represent,” 
that is, firemen on diesel freight and 
yard locomotives, and further stated 
that “we will be glad to give full con- 
sideration to these problems and any 
proposals your organization may have 
in connection therewith.” 

The Switchmen’s Union countered, 
on November 2, with proposals for 
paid sick leave, life insurance, increased 
vacation and holiday pay, shift differ- 
entials, etc., requesting that these pro- 
posals be handled concurrently with the 
work rules changes suggested by the 
carriers. 

Following conclusion of system con- 
ferences on these railroad rules pro- 
posals, the individual roads referred the 
matter for further handling to the Car- 
riers’ Conference Committees. As of 
the end of the year the Carriers’ Com- 
mittees were looking toward arrange- 
ments for joint conferences with the 
labor organization. 

Service Interruption Insurance. A 
Service Interruption Insurance Policy 
was adopted by the railroad industry, 
effective September 1, 1959. The policy 
was offered by The Imperial Insurance 
Company, Ltd., whose headquarters are 
at Nassau, Bahama Islands. It provides, 
among other things, protection pay- 
ments with respect to strikes that are 
in violation of the Railway Labor Act 
or that are for the purpose of either 
enforcing union demands contrary to 
the recommendations of an Emergency 
Board or resisting application of man- 
agement’s proposals recommended by 
an Emergency Board. 

Indemnity for an insured railroad’s 
losses would be payable for up to 365 
days during suspension of operations 
caused by a single work stoppage. The 
indemnity covers the average daily 
“fixed expenses,” including property 
taxes, interest charges on debts, pension 
fund payments and employment of 
those managerial workers deemed es- 
sential for maintaining the property and 
resuming service at the end of a stop- 

(Continued on following page) 
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page. No indemnity is payable to an 
insured railroad if more than 50% of 
the industry is struck. 


Wages and Prices 


As previously pointed out, wages of 
railroad employees, which account for 
62% of operating expenses, were paid 
at higher rates in 1959 than ever be- 
fore. The average price of materials 
and supplies, which account for about 
one-fourth of all operating expenses, 
also moved to a new all-time high in 
1959. 

Indexes of wage rates and of 
“chargeout” prices, as compiled by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, are 
shown in Table 5. The index of wage 
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rates reflects the average straight time 
rate of pay, based on years 1947-1949 
as 100. The “chargeout” index takes 
into account the lag between purchase 
and use of materials and reflects the 
original purchase price of materials 
consumed during each year. It, too, is 
based on average prices in the 1947- 
1949 period. 

As shown by Table 5, the average 
wage rate in 1959 was up 94.7% over 
the average rate in 1947-1949. This in- 
crease, as noted above, represents only 
the trend in straight time rates, and 
does not reflect other added labor costs 
such as medical insurance, longer vaca- 
tions, holiday pay, and increased pay- 
roll taxes. Prices of materials used in 
1959 were up 44.5% above the 1947- 


Table 5: Wage Rates and Material Prices: 1939-1959 


(Average 1947- 


1949—=100) 


Chargeout prices Wage rates and 
Wage rates for all materials material prices 
Year (all employees) including fuel combined 
1945 71.2 69.3 70.6 
1950 120.5 105.7 116.1 
1955 ere 150.0 126.1 142.8 
1956 162.4 134.2 153.9 
1957 re 174.4 142.6 164.9 
1958 187.9 141.4 174.0 
Table 6: Railway Material Price Index: 1939-1959 
(Mid-Year 1947-1949—100) 
Materials and All 
supplies Fuel materials 
Month (other than fuel) (oil and coal) (including fuel) 
December 1939 .. ‘ nero 55.5 47.5 52.6 
Decemb2r 1945 72.1 69.3 71.1 
October 1955 re 141.6 110.1 130.2 
October 1956 eka 149.5 119.0 138.3 
October 1957 ee 154.2 123.5 142.9 
October 1958 Sa 155.4 116.8 141.6 
January 1959 * see 156.3 121.7 143.9 
April 1959 +n 158.1 124.7 146.0 
July 1959 158.6 116.7 143.7 
October 1959 158.6 114.8 143.2 


DOLLARS 


“| DOLLARS OF 1947-49 
PURCHASING POWER 


1949 level, and the weighted average of 
the wage and material indexes showed 
an increase of 79.6%. Each of these 
indexes, and the combined index, at- 
tained new all-time highs in 1959. The 
combined index for 1959 is more than 
three times the index for 1939. 

The index of railroad materials is 
shown on a “spot” price basis in Table 
6, with fuel shown separately. The all- 
materials index, using the mid-year 
prices in 1947-1949 as 100, established 
an all-time high of 146.0 in April 1959, 
from which point it dropped in October 
to 143.2. This was slightly below the 
year’s January figure of 143.9, but 
higher than the October index in any 
earlier year. 

For materials and supplies other 
than fuel, a new peak of 158.6 was 
reached in July and maintained through 
October. The fuel index reached 124.7 
in April but declined to 116.7 in July 
and then to 114.8 in October. 


Financial Results 


Railroad earnings in 1959 were ex- 
tremely disappointing. Railroads had 
entered the year hopefully, with eco- 
nomic indicators pointing upward, and 
with seeming public sympathy mani- 
fested in passage of helpful legislation 
by the Congress in 1958. Increased 
traffic and continued progress toward 
more equitable treatment by the Con- 
gress were in prospect. 

For six months railroads’ hopes were 
sustained. Although their recovery did 
not keep pace with that of industry in 
general or of other carriers in particu- 
lar, some progress was made in the 
year’s first half toward a more adequate 
level of railroad earnings. Net income 
for 1959’s first half was $307 million, 
more than double the $125 million 
earned in the first six months of 1958, 
although less than the six-months’ net 
income of $347 million in 1957, $403 
million in 1956, and $417 million in 
1955. 

But the Congress, in May, enacted 
costly amendments to the Railroad Re- 
tirement and Unemployment Insurance 
laws. Then came the steel strike, lasting 
nearly four months and cutting deeply 
into railroad freight traffic. The result- 
ing revenue losses, together with in- 
creased costs of higher payroll taxes 
imposed by Federal law effective June 
1, and a 3-cent cost-of-living wage in- 
crease effective November 1, as well as 
higher material prices, caused earuings 
to drop sharply in the year’s second 
half. 

Net income for the year 1959 is 
expected to approximate $580 million, 
(Continued on page 56) 
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TRAILER Tr TRAIN 


USES PRESSURE-TREATED 


DECKING 
to make“ piggy-back” rides cost even less! 


The Advantages of i », Careful handling, competent and efficient movement . . . all have been 


Pressure-Treated = ‘ik —- — the “piggy-back”’ volume handled by the Trailer 

ry 
DECKING 1 hy Among factors contributing to low cost, profitable haulage, is 
longer service life _—i} 4) ‘Trailer Train’s careful selection of materials which go into the deck- 


ing on piggy-back cars. 
higher impact strength il Pressure-treated decking, as supplied by Koppers, was selected for 
greater wear resistance | use. Why? Constant exposure to weather is conducive to decay, the 


%|| major cause of early wood failure. Treated decking, pressure-impreg- 
+}. nated with chemical preservatives, is safe from decay attack. It lasts 
.—1) longer. Maintenance costs are drastically reduced, in-service revenue ag 

[ climbs—the reason why Trailer Train specifies pressure-treated decking. f 
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KOPPERS 
PRESSURE-TREATED 
woop 


WRITE for this 12-page 
booklet. Itshows in 
dollars and cents the 
advantages of Koppers 
pressure-treated wood 
for construction and 
maintenance of rolling 
stock. 
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KOPPERS 

Wood Preserving Division, Koppers C | 
a . pers Company, Inc., 761 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19 | 
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NEW Column wear 

plate with high weldability 

Steel composition and heat treatment developed for 
HER Wing shoe is shell-molded wear resistance, yet the plate is readily weldable. 
i | Larger areas—plus ASF’s precision casting proc- 
ie | ess that results in smoother surfaces and closer 
| tolerances. New longer-wearing steel, too. 


NEW Superior bolster control 


Longitudinal, lateral and rotary movement of 
bolster are under constant control. Ride Control 
elements stay in proper position for improved 
ride and increased truck life. 


NEW Larger friction-control surfaces 


Larger angle surfaces on bolster and larger shoe 
equalize wear for longer truck life. 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Mlinois 
dian Manufact and Licensee: international Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 1, Quebec 


Other Foreign Sales: American Steel Foundries, int: tional, $.A., Chicago 
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New ASF Ride 
gives you larger areas, 
better shoe and bolster action. 
Result: Longer truck 


Based on 20 years’ experience with Ride Control i 


Trucks and continuing research, American Steel 
Foundries has designed the new ASF Ride Control 
Truck to answer your needs for a lasting smooth ride. 
Bearing areas have been increased, critical wear a 
points now last longer than ever. Shoe and bolster 
interaction has been improved, bolster shift mini- 
mized. You get balanced wear with lower maintenance 
costs because of longer life of the component truck 
parts. ihe new ASF Ride Control Truck has been ie 
tested and proved in action on the ASF Service 3 
Laboratory Test Train, and is ready to give you even 


better service. 
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down nearly 4% from 1958’s total of 
$602 million, and the lowest net real- 
ized in any year since 1949, Net rail- 
way operating income, estimated at 
$755 million, will not exceed the $762 
million earned in 1958, and the rate of 
return on net investment will again be 
less than 2.8% 

Table 7 shows the condensed income 
account in actual figures for the first 
eleven months of 1959. Operating 
revenues showed an increase of $253 
million, or 2.9%, over those of the 
corresponding 1958 period. Operating 
expenses increased by $162 million, or 
2.4%, thus slightly reducing the oper- 
ating ratio to 78.51% from 78.93% in 
the 1958 period. 

The increase of $91 million in net 
operating revenue was largely wiped 
out by a $82 million increase in taxes, 
including a $50 million increase in 
payroll taxes. The rest of the gain was 
offset by the increased expense of high- 
er equipment and joint facility rentals. 

Thus, none of the increased revenues 
was carried through to net railway 
operating income. That item for 11 
months stood at $672 million, a de- 
crease of 1.9% under the 11-month 
figure for 1958, and $192 million less 
than the 1l-month total in 1957. Net 
income after deduction of fixed charges 
and after allowance for miscellaneous 
charges and credits was about $484 
million for the first eleven months, 
compared with $514 million for the 
1958 period. 

As shown in Table 8, all principal 
categories of operating revenue, except 
passenger revenue, increased in the 
first 11 months of 1959. Passenger 
revenue at $591 million was the lowest 


since 1941, showing a decrease from 
1958 of 2.8%. Freight revenue, which 
accounted for 85% of all operating 
revenues for the 11 months and ac- 
counted for 91% of the increase in 
revenue over 1958, was up by 3.1% 
over the previous year, but was 7.8% 
under the 1957 level. For the first six 
months of operation, freight revenue 
was 11.6% ahead of the corresponding 
1958 period, but this gain was largely 
erased during the months of the steel 
strike. Mail revenue for the 1959 peri- 
od increased by less than 1%. Express 
revenue, representing so-called “express 
privilege” payments to railroads by the 
Express Agency, showed a marked in- 
crease of over 30%. This increase was 
the result of a combination of increased 
revenues and reduced expenses of the 
Railway Express Agency. All other 
revenues increased by $16 million, or 
4.4%, during the first 11 months of 
the year. 
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All principal operating expense ac- 
counts showed increases in the first 
eleven months of 1959 over the com- 
parable 1958 period. Transportation 
expenses, the largest of the groups, 
showed the smallest increase, 1.7%. 
Maintenance of way and structures and 
maintenance of equipment increased 
1.0% and 4.8%, respectively. The 
balance of the expenses as a group 
showed an increase of 2.4%. Total 
maintenance expenditures in 1959 took 
31.0% of operating revenues, com- 


pared with 30.9% in 1958 and 31.8% 
in 1957. 

The rate of return on net invest- 
ment, as shown in Table 10, is esti- 
mated at 2.74% for 1959. This esti- 
mated return, if realized, will be the 
lowest earned in any year since 1939. 
Net income for 1959, estimated at $580 
million, was lower than for any other 
year since 1949 when railroads netted 
$438 million. 

Comparisons of earnings with those 

(Continued on page 58) 


Table 7: Condensed Income Account, 11 months, 1957-1959 


1957 1958 1959 

(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Total operating revenues Renee $9,680 $8,727 $8,980 
Total operating expenses ............. 7,554 6,888 7,050 
Operating ratio (per cent) ............ 78.04 78.93 78.51 
Net railway operating income ......... 864 685 672 
Rate earned (per cent)* ......... Saad 3.36 2.76 2.74 
Net income after charges ........... : 665 514 484 


* Rate of return on net investment for full calendar year (1959 estimat>d) 


Table 8: Operating Revenues, 11 months, 1957-1959 


1957 1958 1959 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
$8,264 $7,386 $7,617 


Table 9: Operating Expenses, 11 months, 1957-1959 


1957 1958 1959 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Maintenance of way $1,321 $1,125 $1,136 
Maintenance of equipment .. Saat 1,759 1,573 1,648 
Transportation ...........-. ; 3,752 3,492 3,551 
Traffic, general & other ... etasi 722 698 715 
$7,554 $6,888 $7,050 
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IMPROVED FAIR Rail Anchors have greater gripping area 


supported with up to 11 square inches of bearing area... 
ai Heel of anchor grips rail base edge. 
52 Platform provides full rail base contact. 
= Jaw of anchor grips rail flange. 


4, Two surfaces bear against tie, tie plate or both. 
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exclusive T-POWER construction 
resists pressures of 
10,000 pounds and more! 


It’s a proven fact...T-POWER 

constructed IMPROVED FAIR rail anchors 
resist 4 times more pressure than “tie in 
ballast.” Unique T-POWER construction has 
more heat-treated, spring-steel in contact with 
the rail; more working surface with which to 
powerfully grip the rail. And, 11 square 
inches of bearing area assure maximum 
force distribution to tie, tie plate or both. Result: 
Reduced costs; greater holding power; more 
dependable performance year after year. 


STRIKING FACE provides 
a perfect target for fast, 
occurate application... 
OVERDRIVE STOP assures 
proper application — 
everytime. Custom 
manufactured to fit all 
types of rail regardless 
of condition. 


FAIR rail anchors can be reapplied many 
times without loss of holding power... 
Get the complete T-POWER story..-Write 
for descriptive literature. 


T-POWER means MORE HOLDING POWER g 


% Trademark 


® 

IMPROVED Al RAIL ANCHOR 
Division of Poor and 

CHICAGO NEW YORK DENVER « ST. BOSTON 

ST. PAUL WASHINGTON « SAN FRANCISCO MEXICO city 
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of prior years should, of course, take 


into account the fact that railroad 
equipment and facilities now cost on 


the average more than 2% times 
much as in 1939 and about 70% more 


1925-29 1930-34 1935-39 


1940-44 1945-49 1950454 1955 


Table 10: Rate of Return and Net Income: 1950-1959 


Year 


1950 
1951 

1952 


1929 195! 


oF 1929 purcnasine Power 


Capital Expenditures 


Railroad capital expenditures in 
1959, as in the preceding year, were 
held down by the low level of net 
earnings. Purchases of materials and 
supplies were limited to current needs, 
with little or no building of inven- 
tories occurring during the year. 

Capita! expenditure programs were 
especially low in the early part of the 
year, then were stepped up as earn- 
ings improved, and again were cut 
back as earnings dropped and steel 
shortages developed in the last half. 
Total spending for capital improve- 
ments in 1959 is presently estimated 
at $829 million, an increase over 1958's 
total of $738 million, but otherwise 
close to a postwar low. About $656 
million was spent for equipment and 
$264 million for roadway projects in 
1959, compared with $480 million for 
equipment and $258 million for road- 
way in 1958. 

Purchases of fuel and other materials 
and supplies for operations and main- 
tenance, which had been cut in 1958 
by nearly one-third under 1957, were 
increased by about one-fifth in 1959 
over 1958. The total for the year is 
expected to approximate $1.5 billion. 
The increase is accounted for by larger 
quantities used, by higher prices paid, 
and by the fact that inventories were 
not reduced as they were during the 
preceding year. 


Equipment Trends 


As indicated elsewhere in this re- 
view, the railroad equipment situation 
was a cause of concern in 1959, even 
though the supply was generally ade- 
quate to meet requirements throughout 
the year. Installations of new equip- 
ment were below average for the sec- 
ond successive year, bad order ratios 
were above average, and ownership 
trends continued downward. 

The continuing low level of railroad 
earnings and the inadequacy of depre- 
ciation charges to meet replacement 
costs were important factors contribut- 
ing to these unfavorable trends. 

Freight Cars. The decline in freight 
car ownership which began in 1958 
continued month-by-month throughout 
1959, resulting in a drop of about 
40,000 cars and leaving end-of-year 
ownership at an estimated 1,685,000 
cars. This total was the lowest reported 
for Class I railroads since 1941, al- 
though the capacity of the fleet, owing 
to bigger and better cars, is substan- 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Railrc 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959° 
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er 
aS Net railway Rate of return Net income “a 
ee operating on investment (after fixed aes 
income after charges) 
(millions) depreciation (millions) 
$1,040 4.28% $784 
943 3.76 693 
1,078 4.16 825 net 
1,109 4.19 903 

874 3.28 682 
1,128 4.22 927 
1,068 3.95 876 
922 3.36 737 
762 2.76 602 
755 2.74 580 
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Loading and unloading General American’s new 
G-85 Piggy-Back car is a time-savimg, JOD, 
The driver needs no assistance, he operates the tie- 4 
down hitch from the cab. What’s more, the G-85 | 
gives you more exclusive money-saving features’: --------- 
than any other piggyback car: : oS A 3 
a 
e Fastest to load and unload! 4 
e 10,000 pounds lighter than any other car for : Tire contact with the rail “‘A’’ createsa 4 
greater payload ! : moment ‘“M”’ which increases misalignment. : pe 
Tires scuff, rear wheels jam and the driver: 
trailers without modification—no dollies mus cheat to 
needed ! 
e Mix or match up to 85 feet of trailers, auto carriers, — : . 
e Needs no expensive loading or unloading equip- : + —~>4® eth q 
ment! 
e Fully compatible with other piggyback cars! : ; q 
Backing a trailer ontoa car with center guides: 
e Only 3 feet from deck to rails for best clearance! - Tire contact with the center guide “a” creates: 3 
e Best protection against shock—absorber permits % ™oment “m” which automatically realigns 
full A. Pe : the trailer. The momentary contact between: 
j : ttre and guide is much more gentle,as moment : 
Call or write the General American office nearest = ‘‘m”’ is only one-half of “M”. 
you. In piggybacking, you'll find, it pays to plan 
Piggy-Back Division Piggy-Back 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street * Chicago 3, Illinois \( W Offices in principal cities 
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tially greater than it was in that 
prewar year. 

New freight cars installed in 1959 
totaled approximately 40,000, about 
one thousand more than were put into 
service in 1958. Retirements aggregat- 
ed 80,000 cars, compared with 60,000 
in 1958. Thus, the ownership loss in 
1959 was nearly double that of the pre- 
ceding year. 

The freight car bad order percent- 
age, which stood at 8.6% of ownership 
at the end of 1958, remained at high 
levels in 1959, but was trending down- 
ward in the closing months of the year, 
as repair work was stepped up follow- 
ing settlement of the steel strike. 

The backlog of new freight cars on 
order 1959 from 30,328 

to 48,164 July 1, but de- 
the last half to a total of 
40,000 cars at year end. This 
number of cars on order is generally 
considered adequate to sustain produc- 
tion of sufficient new cars to offset re- 
tirements at the average level of about 
5,000 cars a month, but not to effect 
an increase in ownership. 

While no general shortage of freight 
cars existed in 1959, neither were all 
car requirements met without delay. To 
handle the expected increase in freight 
traffic in 1960, therefore, will require 
an increase in the supply of service- 
able cars, and this in turn means that 
further progress must be made in re- 
turning bad order freight cars to active 
service and stepping up production of 
new Efforts must also be contin- 
ued to secure maximum output from 
available equipment 

Passenter-train Cars. The 
passenger ownership 
1959, 


now 


increased in 
January 1, 
clined in 


about 


Cars 


trend of 
continued 
Fewer new cars 
were installed than in any other peace- 
time year since 1933, and the number 
of cars in service, including Pullman 
cars, fell to about 31,000. Ownership of 
all passenger-train cars is now about 
one-third less than it was at the end 
of World War II, and the number of 
passenger-carrying cars has declined by 
more than 40%. While this loss of 
carrying capacity must be viewed with 
alarm national defense stand- 
point, it is in keeping with the continu- 
ing downward trend of rail 
traffic 

Locomotives. Total 


car 
downward in 


trom a 
passenger 


locomotive own- 
ership declined slightly in 1959. The 
supply of motive power was generally 
adequate, however. The year’s peak 
traffic was handled in June with serv- 
iceable units in reserve. Approximately 
800 new locomotive units were placed 
in service during the year. Except for 
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Table 11: Capital Expenditures and Purchases: 1950-1959 


Gross capital 
expenditures 
(thousands) 


Purchases of fuel, 
materials and supplies 
(thousands) 


$1,739,908 
2,175,859 
1,817,750 
1,920,481 
1,424,761 
1,637,075 
1,883,848 
1,816,471 
1,230,617 
1,500,000 


$1,065,842 
1,413,995 
1,340,912 
1,259,797 
820,246 
909,521 
1,227,857 
1,394,705 
738,038 
829,000 


Table 12: Ownership Trends—Cars: 1953-1959 


Ownership 
at end 
of year 


New cars 
on order at 
end of year 


New cars 
installed 
during year 
Freight cars 
67,548 
28,405 
35,738 
59,768 
88,482 


1,776,017 
1,735,553 
1,694,097 
1,707,683 
1,746,684 
1,725,723 39,278 
1,685,000 40,000 
Passenger-train cars (incl. Pullman cars) 
40,755 348 449 
38,875 389 396 
37,597 444 394 
35,636 411 252 
34,219 191 143 
32,344 148 72 
31,000 50 170 


27,678 
13,624 
135,293 
103,535 


Table 13: Ownership Trends—Locomotives: 1953-1959 


Year 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 


1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1938... 
1959 


*Includes steam, electric, and turbine-electric. 


several gas-turbine locomotives, all the 
new units were diesels. The new instal- 
lations almost offset the retirements 
numerically, and aggregate tractive ef- 
fort was actually increased. The num- 
ber of new locomotives on order at 
year-end, estimated at slightly over 200 
units, was at a relatively low level. 

Approximately 700 steam locomo- 
tives were still on the rails at the close 
of 1959, but almost all of these were 
either stored or unserviceable. 


New units 
on order at 
end of year 


Units owned New units 
at end installed 
of year during year 
Diesel-electric locomotives 
22,671 2,091 
23,732 1,097 
24,899 1,172 
26,190 1,445 
27,320 1,312 
27,715 430 
28,270 800 
*Other locomotives 
12,405 9 25 
9,124 10 
6,605 27 
4,287 34 
2,956 30 
1,872 26 
1,270 22 


546 
483 
827 
780 
413 
535 
200 


Operating Efficiency 


Although earnings of the railroad in- 
dustry have been consistently substand- 
ard in the years since World War Il, 
it is to the credit of railroad manage- 
ment, considering the forces of infla- 
tion and intense competition with 
which they have had to contend, that 
the industry has been able to survive 
at all. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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known as specialists in ‘‘specials”’, 
but actually we don't specialize 


in anything but perfection. 


the reason we build more 

specials than any other carbuilder 
is merely because we happen 

to have so precisely what a special 
requires that whenever railroad 
men or shippers think of 


special purpose cars, the next 


thought is almost automatically... 


but. this reputation 


has come to us as singularly 


excellent engineers and fabricators, 
not as ‘‘special’’ builders; and we 
would like to point out that these are 


qualities which can't be ‘turned 


off''—whether applied to specials or 


standards—one car or three hundred. 


certainly, 


continue to ‘‘Call THRALL”’ 
for specials—but why deny your 


standards this advantage? 


60 


CAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


2602 WALLACE STREET, CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ‘\LINOIS 
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Since the end of World War II in 
1945, wage rates of railroad employees 
have increased by 173% and prices 
of railroad materials have advanced by 
109%, a combined increase of 154% 
for these two principal components of 
railroad operating expenses. But on the 
revenue side, average revenues are up 
only 52% per ton-mile and 57% per 
passenger-mile. The task of manage- 
ment has been to prevent rising ex- 
penses from consuming completely the 
profit margin. 

Because a substantial portion of rail- 
road expenses are relatively fixed, gains 
in operating efficiency and economy 
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flow naturally from an increase in traf- 
fic. When traffic is stable or declining, 
however, as it has been in the years 
since World War II, the fixed character 
of rail costs makes gains in efficiency 
much more difficult to obtain. 

Evidence of increased efficiency is 
found not only in the contrast cited 
above between unit costs and unit rev- 
enues but also in freight and passenger 
service operating averages, such as 
those shown for selected postwar years 
in Tables 14, 15 and 16. 

In road freight service, gains have 
been made in almost every year in av- 
erage train speed and in average train 


ONS (Continued from page 60) 
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GROSS TON-MILES 
PER TRAIN HOUR 


NET TON-MILES 


PER TRAIN HOUR 


Table 14: Freight Service Averages: 1946-1959 


Average Net ton-miles Gross ton- 
train speed Per loaded Per miles per 
Year (m.p.h.) car-mile train-mile train-mile 
1946... 16.0 31.3 1,086 37,057 
1949. 16.9 31.4 1,138 42,346 
My 1982... 17.6 32.5 1,296 49,113 
18.6 32.1 1,374 55,770 
z 1958 19.2 33.0 1,430 60,807 
" 1959 (9 mos ; 19.5 33.2 1,438 61,792 
Table 15: Passenger Service Averages: 1946-1959 
Av >rage Passenger Car-miles Car-miles 
train speed miles per per per 
Year (m.p.h.) car-mile train-mile train-hour 
1946 35.5 24.7 9.5 338 
1949 37.0 18.0 9.2 341 
1952 38.3 18.1 9.8 375 
1955 39.8 17.8 99 393 
1958 - 40.2 18.6 9.8 394 
1959 (9 mos.) . : 40.2 19.0 10.1 405 
Table 16: Daily Mileage, Locomotives and Cars: 1946-1959 
Active Active Serviceable 
freight passenger freight 
Year locomotives locomotives cars 
1946... 115.9 221.8 45.2 
ee 112.5 228.5 42.9 
1952 126.8 266.1 46.2 
1955 148.7 312.7 48.2 
1958 141.6 335.0 43.6 
1959 (9 mos 146.2 328.1 46.0 


load. Freight trains averaged 19.5 
miles per hour in the first 9 months of 
1959, or 22% faster than average 
speed in 1946. This increase becomes 
more impressive when considered to- 
gether with average train load, which, 
as measured by net ton-miles per train- 
mile, was nearly one-third greater in 
1959 than in 1946. The combined 
measure of average gross load and 
average speed of trains—gross ton- 
miles per train-hour—has increased in 
each postwar year, and was two-thirds 
greater in 1959 than in 1946. Average 
load per freight car, measured by net 
ton-miles per loaded car-mile, was 33.2 
tons in the first 9 months of 1959; this 
was higher than the average for any 
other year shown in Table 14, but 
slightly under the high record of 33.4 
tons set in 1957. 

Passenger service averages, as shown 
in Table 15, also registered gains in 
1959. Average speed of passenger 
trains was 40.2 miles per hour, the 
same as in 1958, but the average train 
was longer, and car-miles per train- 
hour increased to 405, a small rise over 
the 1958 average and a 20% increase 
over 1946. Passenger-miles per car- 
mile, an indicator of car occupancy, 
was higher than in any year since 1948, 
although far below the averages record- 
ed in the years of World War II when 
passenger service showed a profit. 

Daily mileage averages of both 
freight locomotives and freight cars, 
shown in Table 16, increased somewhat 
over the level of recession year 1958, 
but were held down below previous 
high records by the effects of the pro- 
longed steel strike. 

Daily mileage of the average passen- 
ger locomotive fell from 335.0 in 1958 
to 328.1 in the first 9 months of 1959, 
but the 1959 average still exceeded the 
1946 average by more than 100 miles 
per day. 

Total freight car mileage in the first 
9 months of 1959 was 3.6% above the 
comparable 1958 total, while average 
serviceable freight cars on line showed 
a decrease of 3.7%. Thus, car-miles 
per car-day increased in 1959 over the 
previous year, but the 1959 figure of 
46 miles per day was below the average 
for most other postwar years. 


Legislative Activity 


A number of important measures re- 
lating to railroad transportation were 
enacted in the first session of the 86th 
Congress. 

Railroad Retirement and Unemploy- 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Arrangements are being 
made for a SPECIAL 
TRAIN to transport Rail- 
road Officials and Supply 
Representatives from Chi- 
cago to San Francisco and 
return. 


Contact your Committee 
Chairman for further de- 
tails. 


WwW 


FOR THE LADIES... 


Entertainment and_ sight- 
seeing tours are provided. 


HAWAII Holiday 


A 7-day round trip holiday 
package tour at $389.00 
per person will be available 
to interested parties. 


For further details write 
Richard Riley, Committee 
Chairman, Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Company, 120 
Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, California 
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RAILWAY ELECTRICAL & MECHANICAL SUPPLY AssoctATION 
43rd Annual 


EXHIBIT 


Sist Annual Meeting 


A Superb SHOW of Interest to Everyone in the Railroad Industry 


Sponsored by the R.E.&M.S.A. in conjunction with Annual Meetings of 
the A.A.R. Mechanical Division, and Electrical Section of the Engineering 
and Mechanical Divisions. 


NEW MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL EQUIP- 
MENT, DEVICES, DESIGNS and IDEAS will be 
DISPLAYED AT THIS MAMMOTH EXHIBIT, 
LARGEST in its HISTORY. 


Each and every RAILROAD OFFICER AND MEMBERS of their STAFFS are 
urged to view this Modern, Extensive and Impressive Display of Improved 
Materials and Cost-Saving Equipment. 


"YOU" SHOULD by all means arrange to ATTEND! 


REMEMBER THE DATES AND THE LOCATION: 


JUNE 13-14-15-16, 1960 
JACK TAR HOTEL 


San Francisco, California 


MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS!!! 
Top Railroad Electrical, Mechanical and Purchasing Officials will be 
attending the A.A.R. meetings. Increased costs call for new methods and 
machines. Your products can be in demand; 


EXHIBIT them!!! 


Ample Exhibit Space is available. Act quickly for the 
most desirable booth spaces. Convenient Track Exhibit 
space will be available.—Write— 


RAILWAY ELECTRICAL & MECHANICAL SupPLY AssociATION 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


.. . or telephone Committee Chairmen: W. W. Hutchinson — Chicago — 


State 2-4121; R. D. Weeks — San Francisco — Douglas 2-3740. 
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BENDIX 
RAILR 
RADIO 


transistorized . . . available 


in all three versions: 
12V DC, 72V DC, and 117V AC 


A few reasons why the 2R 
radio stands out... 


e Extensive transistorization throughout receiver 
...transistorized audio section in transmitter 
... power supply completely transistorized. 


e Transmitter, receiver, and power supply each 
contained in a separate, plug-connected 
chassis, thereby simplifying and speeding 
maintenance. 

Extensive use of printed circuits. 

Total unit weight only 30 lbs. 

Compact size, measuring just 18"x 1014"x63,”. 
Power supply specially designed for protec- 
tion against damage from surges and over- 
loads. 

e Meets AAR specifications. 


Some advantages of companion 
8CA control unit... 


e Provides complete local control of railroad 
communications units. 

e Incorporates four-position channel selector 
switch, “‘L’’ pad volume control, transmit 
indicator lamp, and four-inch speaker. 
Control surface is backlighted to make all 
controls visible, while eliminating dangerous 
glare. 


for complete information on the new 
Bendix 2R Radio, contact .. . 


” 


Bendix Radio Division 


INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS PRODUCTS 
BALTIMORE 4, MARYLAND 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Export Soles & Service: Bendix International, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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FAST REPAIRS—Applied with a simple, in- 
expensive spraygun, Freight Liner 810 can 
be applied to 15 cars a day by one man; two 
men can repair 30 cars a day 


SPRAY ON PLASTIC, add fiberglass rein- 

forcing where necessary. Freight Liner 810 

is that easy. ADM representatives provide 

free instruction. 


| 


a @ 


BACK IN SERVICE with a reconditioned in- 
terior, moisture tight and sanitary. This is 
how to beat the boxcar shortage—by apply- 
ing Freight Liner 810. 
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»>REASONS WHY 
THE “PENNSY” APPLIES 
ADM 


Freight Liner 


At eleven points on its road, the “‘Pennsy”’ uses Freight Liner 810 to keep 
*em rolling—to repair and reline boxcars used by shippers in local areas— 
with minimum delay! The fast economical Freight Liner plastic-and-glass 
method is used by the ‘‘Pennsy”’ and 33 other major railroads . . . to put 
bad-order cars back in service and to advance cars to a higher classification. 
Here are 11 good reasons why: 


e FAST—One man can do 15 cars a day e SANITARY—Pure Food and Drug approved 

e SIMPLE—crews learn to apply with brief instructions 1 ¢ DURABLE—smooth, tough surface 

e LOWEST COST SYSTEM—in terms of application « ECONOMICAL—reduces claims and car rejections 
time and material costs e HIGH GRADE—encourages Class A lading 

e CONVENIENT—any-siding, all-weather repairs e PROFITABLE—increases usable boxcar supply 

e VERSATILE—covers stains, cracks, gouges e@ EASY TO CLEAN—can be washed or steamed 


Freight Liner 810 patches and cleans up cars for foods and feeds, paper 
products, appliances, a wide variety of lading. Car ends, side walls, even 
stained floors are reconditioned at minor cost. Remember the name when 
you write. ADM Freight Liner 810, used by most of the major railroads. For 
more information write or.phone Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 732 Investors 
Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. FEderal 3-2112. 


4archer- 
ADM PRODUCTS: Linseed, Soy- Arch ~~ 


bean and Marine Oils, Synthetic and ° evar 
Natural Resins, Fatty Acids and Alco rn 

hols, Vinyl! Plasticizers, Hydrogenated 

Glycerides, Sperm Oil, Foundry Binders 

Bentonite, Industrial Cereal, Vegetable 


Proteins, Wheat Flour, Dehydrated MA ad | ad 
Alfalfa, Livestock and Poultry Feeds I a nm 


732 Investors Building « Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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IN RAILWAY APPLIANCE PROGRESS 


Experienced in Design and 
Manufacturing of Specialized Products 


The nation’s railroads are noted for many great transporta- 
tion achievements . . . one of the most important being the 
efficient handling of the country’s heavy bulk freight. 


Since 1912, The Wine Railway Appliance Company has de- 
signed and manufactured many of the important parts of 
hopper, gondola, flat and box cars that make this handling 
function possible, as well as profitable, for the owners and 
users of the cars. In the years ahead, Wine will continue, 
through its experience, engineering know-how, and manu- 
facturing skills, to keep pace with the needs of the railway 
industry. 


BALANCERS 

A comparatively simple 

method of equalizing forces 

and “balancing’”’ the conventional brake arran 
ment by replacing the dead lever connection to the 
truck bolster with the Wine Balancer—connected 
to the car underframe. A bracket and connector at 
each end of the center sill flange, engaging the dead 
lever, balances the brake forces by returning them 
to the underframe of the car. 


CORRELATED HOPPER UNITS 


The one-piece, cast steel frame unitizes each indi- 
vidual hopper into a structurally sound, functional 
assembly which assures positive door fit. The ad- 
justable locks, cast steel hinges, and symmetrical 
tapered door flange make possible the only adjust- 
able door fit permitting compensation for wear or 
common irregularities of construction. ‘‘Balanced”’ 
unloading is assured by dual door operation and a 
method of controlled flow. 
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DROP BOTTOM SPRING HINGES 


AND ADJUSTASLE LOCKS 

Drop Bottom Gondolas equipped with these two . 
Wine products provide the shipper and receiver 

of the lading with a positive closure and afford a . 
fast, economical one-man operation, with selec- 

tive single or multiple opening of doors. ° 


DROP END LOCKS AND 

END BALANCERS 

} \ The complete drop end combination from oper- 
a - ating and security standpoints! Interlocked cor- 


ners provide rigidity to keep the sides from 

spreading under load. The balancer incorporates 

n the hinge function . . . permits a one-man, time 
and labor saving closure. 


UNIVERSAL LADING 


BAND ANCHORS 
Easily applied on all flat cars and 
gondolas, the Wine Universal 


CONTINUOUS LADING BAND “ Type Anchor features 360° rota- 
ANCHOR ¥ tion for tie-ins from any direc- 
Wine’s continuous offset bar for top-coping . re tion. Versatility of use permits 2 
applications provides a secure anchor for lading : welding on coping at important a 
bands every 714 " of its entire length. Permits the e locations as well as mounting in 
use of all types of banding material. ‘ the floor. Drop flush when not % 
in use. 


ADJUSTABLE HOPPER 
DOOR LOCKS 


The adjustment feature allows compensation for 
construction differences and readily permits ad- 
justments necessitated by wear. Wine Adjustable 
Hopper Locks are adaptable to built-up, struc- 
tural hopper openings as well as cast steel frames. 
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there are more miles in 


rolled steel wheels 


because of the uniform physical properties produced by the rolling process 


Edgewater Steel Company 
P. O. Box 478, Pittsburgh SO, Pa. 
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THERE’S NO ROOM 
FOR DOUBT NOW! 


POROSITE* 
FILTERS 


ARE PROVED 


SAVE @iL 
SAVE JIME 
SAVE KABOR 


WIX POROSITE Diesel Lubricating Oil 
Filters have proved themselves where proof 
is conclusive . . . on the job. The principle 
of filtering Diesel lubricating oil through 
paper faced many who said it couldn’t be 
done. But WIX did it! WIX, who has pio- 
neered so many advances in Diesel Oil Fil- 
tration, now offers a development that 
SAVES A BIGGER DOLLAR WITH A 
BETTER PRODUCT. Yes, WIX answers 
high maintenance costs with Filters that 
Save Oil, Save Time and Save Money. 


1 
| 
| 
| 
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Wix Corporation (Industrial Division), Dept. RA 
Gastonia, N. C. 


Please send full information on WIX POROSITE 
Lube Oil Filters. 


Write 
for full 
particulars 


Name 


WIX CORPORATION « GASTONIA, N.C. 
In Canada: Wix Corporation Ltd., Toronto 
in New Zealand: Wix Corporation New Zealand Ltd., Aukland 
SALES OFFICES: Jacksonville, Fla. - New York, N.Y.- Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. - St. Paul, Minn. - San Francisco, Cal. 
WAREHOUSES: Gastonia, N.C. - New York, N.Y.- St. Louis, Mo. 
Des Moines, la. + Sacramento, Cal. 


Company 


Address 


State 
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ment. In its adverse effects upon rail- 
roads and the costs they must bear, 
the most important legislation was that 
amending the Railroad Retirement Act, 
the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. Public Law 86-28 (H.R. 5610), 
greatly liberalizing retirement and sur- 
vivorship benefits as well as the amount 
and duration of unemployment and 
sickness benefits, was signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on May 19, 1959. 

Meanwhile, S. 987, a bill supported 
by the railroads which would have 
amended the railroad unemployment 
system by removing a number of in- 
equities, failed of passage. 


S. Provisions 


Briefly, S. 987 would have disquali- 
fied railroad employees from receiving 
benefits under conditions which dis- 
qualify employees in industries covered 
by state systems, provided more realis- 
tic requirements for eligibility to ob- 
tain benefits, and would have awarded 
benefits in relation to recipient’s actual 
pay loss rather than to his gross pay. 

Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
as now amended, monthly retirement 
and survivor benefits beginning with 
the month of June 1959 are increased 
by 10%. Insurance lump-sum payments 
based on service of employees who die 
after May 1959 will also be about 10% 
higher. Women employees with only 10 
years of service and spouses of all re- 
tired employees may now receive re- 
duced retirement benefits at age 62. 
Formerly, 30 years of service by women 
was required for retirement under age 
65, with reduced annuity, and spouses 
also were required to have attained 
age 65. 

Amendments to the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act increase unem- 
ployment and sickness benefits by 
about 20% and provide extended dura- 
tion of benefit payments for certain em- 
ployees. The base year earning require- 
ment is increased from $400 to $500 
and the minimum and maximum under 
the daily benefit scale are increased 
from $3.50 and $8.50, to $4.50 and 
$10.20, respectively. However, the 
minimum daily benefit rate is increased 
from 50% of daily rate of pay to 60%, 
but not to exceed $10.20. 

With the current minimum contract 
wage rate of $2 per hour, the weekly 
minimum for virtually all employees is 
$48, while the maximum is $51. The 
new rates were made retroactive to 
July 1, 1958, for normal unemployment 
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and sickness benefits, and to January 
1, 1958, for extended unemployment 
benefits. 

The new duration provisions extend 
unemployment benefit periods for em- 
ployees after they exhaust their regular 
unemployment benefits. Formerly, the 
maximum duration was 26 weeks. Em- 
ployees who have 15 or more years of 
service can now be paid for as many 
as 130 additional days (26 weeks) after 
they exhaust regular unemployment 
benefits—S2 weeks in all. Employees 
who have 10-14 years of service can be 
paid for as many as 65 additional days 
(13 weeks). These provisions were also 
made retroactive to January 1, 1958. 

A further provision permits employ- 
ees with 10 years of service who be- 
come unemployed in a benefit year in 
which they are not qualified for ben- 
efits, to start the next benefit year early 
if they are qualified for that year. Other 
amendments provide for temporary ex- 
tended benefits for employees with less 
than 10 years of service and virtual 
elimination of the former waiting period 
of one week. 

Increased payroll taxes were pro- 
vided to finance the liberalized benefits 
under both the retirement and unem- 
ployment systems. The payroll tax base 
was increased from average monthly 
compensation of $350 per employee 
to $400, effective June 1, 1959. The 
retirement payroll tax rate, payable 
each by employer and employee, was 
increased from 64% (the former 
maximum rate) to 6%4%, beginning 
with June 1959. In 1962, the rate will 
rise to 744% and after 1964 it will go 
up by the same percentage points that 
the social security rate exceeds 2%4%. 
This means that under the present law 
the rate will reach a maximum of 9% 
beginning in 1969. 


Increased to 334% 


The railroad unemployment insur- 
ance tax rate, payable solely by em- 
ployers, was increased from 3% of 
taxable payroll (the former maximum 
rate) to 3%4%, effective June 1, 1959. 
This is the maximum rate under a new 
schedule for employer tax rates. As 
before, the rate for any calendar year 
will depend on the balance in the rail- 
road unemployment insurance account 
on September 30 of the previous year. 
The new tax schedule ranges from 
142% when the balance is $450 mil- 
lion or more, to the maximum rate of 
3%4% when the balance is less than 
$300 million. 


The increased cost to employers by 
reason of the increase in payroll taxes 
for railroad retirement is estimated by 
the Railroad Retirement Board to be 
$59,000,000 initially and $185,000,000 
per year when the maximum tax rate 
of 9% is reached in 1969. 

The increase in unemployment insur- 
ance payroll taxes under the payroll 
tax rate of 334% is estimated at $62 
million annually. According to the Rail- 
road Retirement Board, several years’ 
experience with actual operations of the 
program, as amended, will be necessary 
before it will be known whether this 
rate is adequate or inadequate. 

Thus, the aggregate increase in em- 
ployer payroll taxes under the amended 
retirement and unemployment insur- 
ance systems is presently $121,000,000 
per year. Assuming continuation of the 
tax rate of 354% for unemployment 
insurance, the added cost will rise to 
$247 million by 1969. 


Balance Was Not Enough 


At the time of enactment of H.R. 
5610, it was evident that the balance 
in the unemployment insurance account 
together with immediate tax collections 
would not be sufficient to meet current- 
ly required benefit disbursements. For 
this reason the amendments also gave 
the Railroad Retirement Board authori- 
ty to borrow funds from the railroad 
retirement account for the railroad un- 
employment account when the balance 
in the unemployment account is not 
sufficient to pay benefits due. When 
such loans are repaid, interest at 3% 
per annum is to be paid to the retire- 
ment account. 

As of September 30, 1959, there was 
unexpended in the railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance account the amount 
of $3,485,248 and $4,953,776 to the 
credit of the railroad unemployment 
insurance administration fund. Amounts 
borrowed from the railroad retirement 
account together with accrued interest 
on that date totaled $36,241,217, leav- 
ing a net deficit of $27,802,193. Such 
a deficit assures a continuation of the 
payroll tax rate of 354% throughout 
1960 at least. 

As of December 28, 1959, a total 
of $122,236,000 had been transferred 
from the railroad retirement account 
to the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account. Of this amount, $44,- 
225,000 with accrued interest of $248,- 
256 had been repaid, leaving a deficit 
balance of $78,011,000 to be repaid. 

(Continued on page 72) 
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ow This Exide-lronclad Diese 


ocomotive Battery Saves You Money 


—and is saving money right now for 76 American railroads 


50 years and never been equaled. 
Exide first introduced the now-famous 
Exide-Ironclad tubular positive plate 
battery 50 years ago. All this time, users 
have consistently proved its superior 
power and greater economy. Latest im- 
provement is armored porous tubing, 
shown above . . . packs more power into 
every plate 
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. extends battery life. 


1 Costs less to buy. Every dollar 
buys you more battery power even 
than for previous model Exide- 
Ironclads. That’s because this im- 
proved design battery makes more 
efficient use of battery materials... 
packs its power into less space. Sav- 
ings in manufacture are passed on 
to you. 


2 Lower annual cost. The new ar- 
mored porous tubular construction 
of the positive plates virtually elimi- 
nates loss of active material. So 
the Exide-Ironclad gives even longer 
life of service. Your investment goes 
farther. Annual battery cost is lower. 
And you get actually superior bat- 
tery performance as a bonus. 


3 Reduces your spare battery 
requirements. It is today’s most 
versatile diesel locomotive battery. 
Improved design Exide-Ironclad de- 
livers full power for large locomo- 
tives. Yet it fits the battery 


compartments of many smaller ones. 
So every battery you have is 
more useful. 


Not only greater economy, but un- 
matched performance too. That’s what 
you get in the improved Exide-Ironclad: 
as much as 50% more diesel cranking 
power than other batteries of identical 
rating . . . an average of 100°, greater 
capacity in quick recovery tests . 
longer sustained voltage for hard-to- 
start engines. These are some of the 
typical ways that Exide-Ironclad pays 
off in performance ...and no other 
battery can match them. 


Get the 8-page illustrated bulletin on 
Exide-lronclad Diesel locomotive bat- 
teries. And ask about details on the new, 
portable chargers for every diesel battery 
application. Write Exide Industrial Divi- 
sion, The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 
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Reduction in railroad unemployment 
by reason of the prolonged strike in 
the steel industry contributed to the 
drain on unemployment insurance 
funds. In the first week of November, 
69,389 railroad employees had been 
laid off incident to the steel strike. As 
of December 11, the number of claims 
received due to the strike aggregated 
332,022. Of these, 316,015 had been 
paid in amounts totalling $27,439,675. 

Excise Tax Relief. On the helpful 
side, Public Law 86-75, approved June 


30, 1959, provides for the reduction to 
5%, on and after July 1, 1960, of the 
10% tax on amounts paid for trans- 


portation of persons. Although no hear- 
ings were held by the House or Senate 
in 1959 on repeal or reduction of this 
tax, the long-continued efforts of the 
carriers and others to gain recognition 
of the harmful effects of this “tem- 
porary emergency” tax imposed during 
World War II no doubt were a princi- 
pal factor in achieving partial relief 
from an oppressive burden. 

Also in the tax area, Public Law 
86-344, approved September 21, 1959, 
restored the exemption of leased wires 
which are or may be classified as gen- 
eral telephone service and which con- 
nect two stations for which a toll 
charge would otherwise be made. This 
exemption of common carriers from 
the communications tax on amounts 
paid for leased wires used in the con- 
duct of their business had unintention- 
ally been lost as a result of the Excise 
Tax Technical Changes Act of 1958. 

Senate Resolution 29. As an out- 
growth of the Senate hearings that 
culminated in enactment of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958, the Senate on 
June 23, 1958, adopted S. Res. 303 
providing for a comprehensive study of 


Federal transportation policies and re- 
lated problems that had not been dealt 
with in the 1958 Act. Although little 


progress was made in the 85th Con- 
gress in carrying out S. Res. 303, the 
Senate on March 9, 1959, agreed to 
S. Res. 29, further providing for such 

study by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce or a 
subcommittee thereof. This resolution 
states that “there is urgent need for 


1 comprehensive study of . . . transpor- 
tation policy and related problems by 
the Congress, to the end that sound 


policies may be evolved.” 

S. Res. 29 provides that the commit- 
tee shall report its findings and recom- 
mendations for legislation at the earliest 
practicable date, but not later than 
January 31, 1960. However, the staff 
director has publicly stated that the 
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committee does not expect to complete 
its study by that date. 

Pending Bills. Several other impor- 
tant matters considered but not acted 
upon in the first session of the 86th 
Congress may receive further attention 
in 1960. 

Hearings were held by the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on bills to amend 
or repeal Section 13a of the Interstate 
Commerce Act, dealing with train dis- 
continuances, which was adopted only 
the year before as part of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1958. 

S.1450 would amend Section 13a(1) 
by requiring the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to investigate and conduct 
hearings on every notice filed pursuant 
to that section and would require con- 
tinued operation of the train until final 
disposition of the matter by the Com- 
mission. S. 1331 would repeal present 
Section 13a and place train discon- 
tinuances under a proposed new para- 
graph of Section 1. Where a state has 
jurisdiction, railroads would have the 
option either to go to the state com- 
mission or to petition the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a certificate 
that public convenience and necessity 
permit the discontinuance or change 
in service. 


Burden of Proof on RRs 


In cases not subject to state juris- 
diction, railroads would be required 
to petition’ the ICC. The burden of 
proof would be upon the railroads; the 
Commission would be required to con- 
sider revenues from all freight and 
passenger traffic within the state or 
states involved; and the Commission 
would be authorized to impose job 
protection conditions for employees 
adversely affected. 

Uncompleted hearings were held by 
the Surface Transportation Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce on bills 
which would remove artificial obstacles 
to transport diversification: $.1353 (as 
to motor carriers), S. 1354 (as to air 
carriers), and S. 1355 (as to water 
carriers); and on S. 452, “to prohibit 
the issuance of public certificates of 
necessity and convenience to certain 
applicants and for other purposes.” 
The latter bill also contains a provi- 
sion to make unlawful strikes by em- 
ployees on one segment of transporta- 
tion in participation in, or support of, 
the objectives of employees in an- 
other segment of transportation. 


Numerous bills were introduced, and 
hearings were held, to amend the In- 
terstate Commerce Act regarding the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s au- 
thority to fix amounts paid for the use 
of freight cars not owned by the car- 
riers using them. 

S. 1789 and identical House bills, 
“to insure the adequacy of the nation- 
al railroad freight car supply,” would 
amend Section 1(14) (a) of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act to change the 
standards by which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is guided in set- 
ting the per diem rate. S. 1811 and 
H.R. 6468, to “provide an incentive 
for construction and maintenance of 
an adequate national supply of freight 
cars,” reflecting a recommendation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
would likewise amend Section 1(14) 
(a) of the Act so as to alter the statu- 
tory standards provided for the guid- 
ance of the Commission in establish- 
ing the per diem rate. 


Would Levy Extra Charges 


S. 1812 and several identical House 
bills, “to aid in alleviating shortages 
of railroad freight cars during pe- 
riods of emergency or threatened emer- 
gency,” also reflecting an Interstate 
Commerce Commission recommenda- 
tion, would give the Commission au- 
thority to impose charges in addition 
to normal car-rental per diem charges 
or mileage rates on a carrier using 
cars other than its own during emer- 
gency or threatened emergency, when 
such additional charges would, in the 
opinion of the Commission, be rea- 
sonably calculated to relieve car short- 
age or threatened car shortage by pro- 
moting expeditious movement, distri- 
bution, interchange or return of freight 
cars. 

S. 1964 and H.R. 7633, identical 
bills on which hearings were held by 
a subcommiteee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, would amend the Accident Re- 
ports Act by providing a new defini- 
tion of the term “arising from the op- 
eration of a railroad” so as to make it 
include all activities related to the car- 
rier’s transportation business. The bills 
also provide that all accidents result- 
ing in injury, no matter how slight, or 
in any property damage, would have 
to be reported. 

As it now stands, the Accident Re- 
ports Act makes it the duty of each 
railroad to report monthly to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, under 
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HOW TRI-BELT WORKS. The gear consists of perforated 
belts of Yoloy “E” nickel-copper high-strength low alloy steel 


New inside story on freight cars... 


Cargo bracing system with Nickel alloy steel 
makes loading—unloading easy...cuts damage 


Shippers and receivers are finding 
that the Sparton Tri-Belt makes 
loading easy—unloading simple! The 
bars just snap into place at the right 
height anywhere in the car. 


And most important of all,the Tri- 
Belt System cuts damage! Crossbars 
and belts, made of Yoloy “E’’* nickel- 
copper high-strength low alloy steel 
hold any load tight and secure. 


Whatever the cargo, there’s no 
damage to irritate shippers and 
dealers, to cost both sides money for 
processing claims... there’s no dun- 


nage to complicate the shipping op- 
eration for shippers or receivers. 


Carriers find that the Sparton Tri- 
Belt Loading System offers them big 
advantages, also. They install eco- 
nomically . . . and the nickel-copper 
high-strength low alloy steel makes 
them practically void of maintenance, 
giving long trouble-free years of 
service on the road. 


What’s more, the manufacturers 
of Tri-Belt know that this nickel- 
containing steel offers them impor- 
tant advantages, too! It offers Spar- 


& 


See 


which line the inside of the car. Steel and wood crossbars 
lock into the perforations to hold the load tightly in place. 


ton better weldability and formabil- 
ity than four other steels tried. 


What about your equipment? Can it 
use the high strength and fabricat- 
ing economy of nickel alloy steels? 
Write Inco for complete details on 
Nickel alloys in railroad equipment. 
For information on the Tri-Belt 
Loading System, write to: Sparton 
Railway Equipment, Division of Spar- 
ton Corporation, Detroit, Michigan. 


*Trademark Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street dike, New York 5, N.Y. 


INCO NICKEL 


NICKEL MAKES STEEL PERFORM BETTER LONGER 
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Car lighting .. . air conditioning 
. industrial trucks .. . 
‘ communications . . . signalling 
. multiple-unit controls — 
| railroaders agree that EDISON 
| Nickel-Alkaline batteries 
actually cost less in the long run. 
Write Storage Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison Industries, 
West Orange, N. J., for booklet 


jowel \ 
Longer or contact your local EDISON 
\ 
a\t-stee! representative. In Canada: 
purabie, 
constructio guaden ies, MeGraw- 
pepen able Edison Company (Canada) 
failure tenance cos Limited, Toronto 13, Ontario. 
uce 
a. Reduc le charging 
f\ 
rosive uN 
No corres operation | 
U.S. PATENT 2,871,281 


New active material gives Edison 
even longer life even greater | 
durability 


EDISON 
STORAGE 
BATTERIES 


Another Product of 
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Commission rules and regulations, all 
collisions, derailments, or other acci- 
dents resulting in injuries to persons or 
damage to equipment or roadbed aris- 
ing from operation of a railroad. 

The ICC has provided by regulation 
that accidents “arising from the opera- 
tion of a railroad” are those involving 
construction, installation, inspection, 
protection, operation, and servicing or 
maintenance of all facilities and equip- 
ment. Under regulations of the Com- 
mission that term does not relate to 
sales or traffic work; real estate, indus- 
try, forestry, or agricultural develop- 
ment work; legal, financial, statistical, 
accounting, or public relations work; 
or similar executive, professional, or 
clerical work not involving operation 
of a railroad as an operating entity. 
The regulations also provide that a 
reportable injury is one that incapaci- 
tates an employee for more than three 
days during the ten days immediately 
following the accident that resulted in 
the injury, and that causes damage to 
equipment, tracks, or roadbed in ex- 
cess of $750. 

S. 1425 and H.R. 2487, bills rep- 
resented as safety measures but which 
in effect would foster make-work prac- 
tices, would require that track motor 
cars and other self-propelled vehicles 
be operated under either “operating 
rules covering the movement of trains” 
or other rules to be approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Hearings on S. 1425, which is substan- 
tially identical with S. 1729 in the 
85th Congress, were held before the 
Subcommittee on Surface Transporta- 
tion of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, but no 
action was taken. 

At hearings on H.R. 2481, it was 
brought out that this bill to amend 
certain provisions of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 could, as drawn, 
result in imposing dual regulatory con- 
trol over railroads by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and the 
Interstate Commerce Commision. The 
SEC agreed to submit a revised pro- 
posal to Congress which would elim- 
inate this possibility of dual control. 


Administrative Proceedings 


In addition to those referred to else- 
where in this review, investigations and 
administrative proceedings conducted 
in 1959 included the following: 

Passenger Deficit Investigation. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission on 
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May 25 issued its report on the inves- 
tigation initiated three years before in 
Docket No. 31954 of the railroad pas- 
senger-train service deficit. The Com- 
mission found “many and complex” 
causes of the passenger-service deficits 
and that the losses are “large, appear 
to be growing, and endanger the pres- 
ent and future welfare of the railroad 
industry.” Complete elimination of pas- 
senger-train service would not be in 
the public interest, the Commission 
said, adding that “economic railroad 
passenger service is, and for the fore- 
seeable future will be, an integral part 
of our national transportation system 
and essential for the nation’s well be- 
ing and defense.” 


Other ICC Findings 


Among its other findings from the 
investigation the Commission conclud- 
ed that “the railroad wage structure, 
including work-rules and certain full- 
crew laws, may unjustifiably involve 
uneconomic use of labor”; that “com- 
prehensive review of labor-management 
relations, however complex and dif- 
ficult, is required”; that because of 
the “high proportion of labor costs” in 
railroad operations “their reduction is 
a major target in any attempt at sub- 
stantial lowering of operating costs”; 
that “the impetus given motor and air 
travel by federal, state and local gov- 
ernment promotional programs has un- 
questionably operated to the disad- 
vantage of railroad passenger service” 
but that “there is little evidence of any 
comparable governmental effort to pro- 
mote the public interest in railroad 
pasenger service or to prevent or to 
take into account competitive inequali- 
ties that may be induced by such pro- 
motional programs”; that “railroads .. . 
have conscientiously endeavored to im- 
prove their standards of service” and 
“generally have not discontinued trains 
without serious efforts—sometimes pro- 
longed—to make them pay and only 
after sympathetic consideration of pub- 
lic convenience”; that “railroad man- 
agement should develop, on an indus- 
try-wide basis, policies and plans for 
reconstituting railroad passenger serv- 
ice into a less extensive network more 
closely tailored to the needs of the 
public”; and that “there is urgent need 
for development of sound and imag- 
inative pricing policies capable of fully 
exploiting whatever potential the rail- 
roads may have for sharing in the 
travel market, and whatever possibili- 
ties may exist for reasonable financial 
returns.” 

On the basis of these and other 
findings the Commission made the fol- 
lowing specific recommendations and 
strongly advocated their adoption: 
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“1. That the 10 per cent Federal 
excise tax on passenger cars be re- 
pealed. 

“2, That Federal tax laws be 
amended to encourage local and 
State tax relief, at least to the ex- 
tent of disregarding State and local 
provided ‘pre-tax net income’ for 
Federal tax purposes. 

“3. That Siate and local govern- 
ments take such steps as may be re- 
quired to effect a greater degree of 
equity in respect to tax burden on 
railroad property in relation to tax- 
payers generally and consistent with 
the desire of their communities for 
retention of commuter and other 
passenger train service. 

“4. That where the railroads are 
unable to operate a particular local 
or commuting service at a profit, 
and where such service is essential 
to the community or communities 
served, that steps be taken by state 
and local authorities, or both, to 
provide the service paying the car- 
rier the cost plus a reasonable prof- 
it. 

“5. That the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal Government 
consider the implications of the na- 
tional transportation policy in con- 
nection with the procurement of 
passenger train services by the Post 
Office Department, Department of 
Defense and other agencies of the 
Government. 

“6. That railroad management take 
steps to eliminate duplicate passen- 
ger trains, terminals and other fa- 
cilities insofar as will be consistent 
with the law and the public inter- 
est. 

“7, That experimentation by the 
railroads with new types of coaches, 
sleeping cars, dining and other fa- 
cilities be continued. 

“8. That railroad management 
should continue its efforts to im- 
prove the attractiveness of railroad 
passenger service as a means of stim- 
ulating more adequate volume of 
traffic. 

“9, That railroad management 
make studies of the elasticity of de- 
mand (effect of price on volume of 
traffic) for railroad passenger serv- 
ice so as to provide a basis for ad- 
justment of fares, adjustment of 
schedules for convenience of pros- 
pective passengers, and systematic, 
continuous, and higher quality ad- 
vertising and promotion generally 
designed to improve public accept- 
ance of rail travel. Every possibility 
of developing patronage should be 
fully and continually explored.” 

In addition to these recommenda- 
tions the Commission—stating that “on 
this record, we are convinced that in- 


equalities exist which discriminate 
against rail carriers and that a com- 
prehensive review and revision of the 
working rules for railroad employees 
should be made”—advised that it 
would be in the public interest for the 
studies under S. Res. 29 (mentioned 
elsewhere in this review) to incor- 
porate (1) an exploration of labor- 
management relations, including a re- 
view and revision of work rules for 
labor employees, and (2) an explora- 
tion of those public expenditures which 
operate to the disadvantage of the 
railroads. 

Report on Transportation for De- 
fense. On July 15, 1959, a special sub- 
committee at the direction of the chair- 
man of the House Committee on 
Armed Services began hearings to in- 
quire into the adequacy of transporta- 
tion systems in support of the nation- 
al defense effort in the event of mo- 
bilization. The unanimous subcommit- 
tee report, dated October 10, 1959, 
covering all forms of transportation 
among its conclusions and recommen- 
dations regarding the railroads, said: 

“The versatility and adaptability of 
rail transport, as thoroughly demon- 
strated on a world-wide basis under 
all kinds of conditions, is but one of 
the reasons why military logistical 
planning is built around the railroads 
for the bulk of its freight and passen- 
ger movements. The other forms of 
transport, important as they are to 
the total need, are auxiliary and sup- 
plemental to the railroads.” 

The subcommittee further said that 
while railroads have increased the basic 
capacity of their facilities since World 
War II, they have not shared propor- 
tionately in the nation’s postwar eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity, and 
throughout this period their earnings 
have been uneven and relatively low. 
As a result, the subcommittee ex- 
plained, railroads are not today in the 
favorable position they were in 1940 
with respect to reserve equipment ne- 
cessary in the event of an emergency. 

Finding that the main reason for 
shortages and threatened shortages is 
“financial,” the subcommittee recom- 
mended that Congress give serious con- 
sideration to legislation to ease the 
railroads’ financial difficulties so as to 
enable them to build up their car sup- 
ply and otherwise improve their facili- 
ties. 


Tax Adjustments 


Such legislative consideration, said 
the subcommittee, should embrace tax 
adjustments for the establishment by 
the railroads of a construction reserve 
to facilitate purchase of new equip- 
ment, change in depreciation allow- 
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ances On equipment and fixed facilities, 
and establishment of a self-liquidating 
Federal agency to purchase and lease 
certain equipment to the railroads. 
An important factor in the railroad 
subcommittee 
pointed out, is that “policies of the 
Federal and State governments in pro- 
viding roads, air terminals, waterways 
means 
transportation, have operated 


CORROSION - Inside 


cast iron construction suast Heaters 


CORROSION internally, caused by 
electrolytic action as in copper tubes, 
can’t happen in GRID’s 
steam chambers and headers. Nor 
can acid condensate corrode 
bottom connections. Cast Iron, in- 
ternally, resists corrosion. 


SURFACES 
FAIL BECAUSE OF CORROSION IN- 


THESE 


D. J. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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heating equipment failures! 
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cast 


advantage of those other forms of 
transportation, which advantages are 
not available to the railroads.” 

In addition to legislative recommen- 
dations to strengthen the financial po- 
sition of the transportation industry, 
the sub-committee suggested that all 
types of carriers also look “to means 
available to them” for improvement by 
their own action. In the case of rail- 
roads the subcommittee recommended 


> UNIT HEATERS 


RADIATORS 


CORROSION externally, caused by 
acid fumes destroy GRID’s cast iron 
finned heating surface. Widely 
spaced fins cast integral with the 
steam chamber will not corrode 
externally. 


Designed for operation on steam pressure up to 250 PSI 450° temp. 


Send for Catalog 956 . . 
story on Grid Unit Heaters, Blast Heaters and 
Radiators. 


. The complete 


consolidations of roads and traffic to 
eliminate duplicate facilities, more 
highly mechanized track maintenance, 
motorized freight handling, and more 
centralized traffic control “as soon as 
possible.” 

Department of Commerce Transpor- 
tation Study. In his Budget Message 
to the Congress on January 19, 1959, 
President Eisenhower announced that 
at his direction a comprehensive trans- 
portation study was being undertaken 
by the Secretary of Commerce “to 
identify emerging problems, redefine 
the appropriate Federal role, and rec- 
ommend any legislation or administra- 
tive actions needed to assure the bal- 
anced development of our transporta- 
tion system.” 

In further explanation of the pur- 
pose of the study the President declared 
that “in recent years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has had to take actions to 
meet emergency problems which have 
arisen in highways, railways, and avia- 
tion,” even though “these actions have 
sometimes been taken on a partial and 
piecemeal basis, without full consider- 
ation of the impact on other transporta- 
tion programs.” A report to the Presi- 
dent on this study is expected early in 
1960. 

Railroad Mergers. Led by comple- 
tion of the union between the Norfolk 
& Western and the Virginian, railroad 
mergers continued to be an active sub- 
ject in 1959. 

In its decision on October 13, 1959, 
approving the N&W-Virginian merger, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
found that it “will plainly result in a 
larger, stronger company, better able 
to meet the challenges faced by the 
railroad industry and better able to 
attract and hold competent manage- 
ment personnel.” 

The roads, in their application to the 
Commission, had pointed out that the 
proposed merger “is part of a general 
and inevitable movement in the rail- 
road industry toward greater efficiency 
and economy in railroad operations 
because it is necessary for survival.” 

Merger of the Charleston & Western 
Carolina into the Atlantic Coast Line 
for ownership, management and opera- 
tion was authorized by the Commission 
in an order dated December 11, 1959. 
In its decision, the Commission found 
that unified operation of the two prop- 
erties, already under common control, 
would produce substantial savings in 
operating expenses. 

Since the merger was unopposed 
and the interests of intervening par- 

(Continued on page 78) 
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ties were suitably protected, the Com- 
mission was able to dispose of this 
application without hearings, just 64 
days after its filing. 

Also approved by the Commission, 
in a report made public April 29, 1959, 
was the merger of the Central Pacific 
into the Southern Pacific Company for 
continued ownership, management and 
operation, and the acquisition by the 
SP of direct control of the Ogden 
Union Railway & Depot Company, 
jointly with the Union Pacific, through 
ownership of capital stock 


Other Merger Proposals 


Hearings were completed in the pro- 
posed merger of the Erie and the 
DL&W, and on November 25, 1959, 
briefs were filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The examin- 
er in this proceeding has indicated that 
it may take the Commission six months 
to reach a decision. In earlier stages of 
study and negotiation the Delaware & 
Hudson had been a party to this mer- 
ger proposal but withdrew before ap- 
plication for approval was made. 

In November 1959 the Rock Island 
and the Milwaukee announced that 
merger studies had been initiated by 
them. Other merger proposals under 
continuing study include the Great 
Northern- Northern Pacific-Burlington- 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle; the Sea- 
board-Atlantic Coast Line; the Soo 
Line-Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic- 
Wisconsin Central; and the New Ha- 
ven-Boston & Maine-Bangor & Aroos- 
took-Maine Central-Rutland. 

Some merger possibilities that were 
recently studied have been suspended, 
notably the New York Central-Penn- 
sylvania: the Milwaukee-Chicago & 
North Western; and the Missouri Pa- 
cific-Texas & Pacific. 

Piggyback Services. The rapid growth 
of trailer-on-flat-car services has given 
rise to proceedings before the ICC 
to determine the lawfulness of oper- 
ations under the various plans that 
have developed. 

In I. & S. Docket 6993 the Com- 
mission on September 15, 1959, ap- 
proved freight-forwarder volume com- 
modity rates for piggyback service be- 
tween Chicago and New York, a pro- 
ceeding which was an outgrowth of 
Plan III rates established by the rail- 
roads between these points in July 
1958. 

Utilizing these rates, the freight for- 
warders proposed reduced rates on 
volume shipments on the same level as 
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those maintained by principal motor 
common carriers so as to meet the 
competition of such carriers. The Na- 
tional Motor Freight Traffic Associa- 
tion has declared its intention to ap- 
peal this Commission decision in the 
courts. 

Among other proceedings pending 
before the Commission in such matters 
is Docket No. 32533, which involves 
the legality of Plan III and Plan IV pig- 
gyback services. The importance of 
this case is manifested by the wide- 
spread interest of shippers in the ex- 
tension of piggyback services. Plan III 
is the transportation of shippers’ trail- 
ers between rail termini at a flat rate, 
while Plan IV is essentially the same 
except that the shipper supplies the flat 
cars as well as the trailers. 

Freight Car Per Diem. Responsive 
to court mandate and petition of com- 
plainant railroads, the ICC by order 
dated March 24, 1959, reopened the 
proceeding in Docket No. 31358 for 
further hearing in its entirety. 

In that proceeding the Commission 
under date of October 17, 1955, found 
the freight car per diem rates of $1.75, 
$2.00 and $2.40 to be reasonable 
compensation during the periods each 
was in effect. On complaint of the 
Boston & Maine and other defendants, 
the U. S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts in an opinion 
dated April 28, 1958, annulled and set 
aside the order of the ICC and re- 
manded the proceeding to the Commis- 
sion for further investigation. 

The Supreme Court on November 
17, 1958, dismissed without prejudice, 
pending further investigation by the 
Commission in compliance with the 
District Court’s remand, appeals from 
the District Court’s decision by B&M 
and other lines which had contended 
that determination of a uniform per 
diem rate to be applied throughout 
the industry is beyond the Commis- 
sion’s adjudicatory jurisdiction but, 
rather, lies exclusively within its Sec- 
tion 1(14) (a) rule-making power. 

On April 22, 1959, the B&M and 
other defendants filed a motion to va- 
cate or modify the Commission’s order 
of March 24, 1959, or in the alterna- 
tive to institute prescriptive action un- 
der Section 20 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act as well as an investigation 
and rule-making proceeding under Sec- 
tion 1(14) (a) of the Act. 

Motion to vacate the Commission’s 
order was denied. The Commission 
did, however, institute under separate 
Docket No. 33145 prescriptive action 


under Section 20 and an investigation 
and rule-making proceeding under Sec- 
tion 1 (14) (a). These proceedings were 
ordered to be conducted on a consol- 
idated record with further hearings in 
Docket No. 31358. Further, the Com- 
mission accepted an amended com- 
plaint which encompassed the per diem 
rate of $2.75, which became effective 
January 1, 1957, into Docket No. 
31358. 

Special report forms, prepared by 
the Cost Section of the Commission 
to elicit information pertinent to the 
investigation, were served by order of 
the Commission on individual railroads 
November 25, 1959. Completed re- 
turns must be filed by March 31, 1961. 

Under procedures prescribed by the 
Section 5a agreement, based on a de- 
tailed cost study conducted in 1958, 
the per diem rate of $2.75 was in- 
creased to $2.88, effective December 
1, 1959. 

Locomotive Inspection Rule. In Ex 
Parte No. 203 the ICC approved a 
new rule providing for locomotive in- 
spection once each 24 hours, including 
a liberalizing exception which permits 
continued operation to the next crew 
change point after the 24 hours have 
elapsed. A degree of liberalization for 
yard locomotives permits inspection 
once each calendar day rather than on 
a strict 24-hour basis. 


What the Rule Provided 


This proceeding had resulted from 
a changed interpretation of Locomo- 
tive Inspection Rule 203 by the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Locomotive In- 
spection. The rule had provided that 
“Each locomotive and tender shall be 
inspected after each trip, or day’s 
work...” The Bureau of Locomotive 
Inspection, which for many years had 
interpreted “trip or day’s work” to 
mean the entire trip of a locomotive 
from its starting point to the termin- 
al where it is finally detached from its 
train, changed its interpretation to re- 
quire an inspection at each crew 
change point. 

Brake Inspection Rule. On July 3, 
1958, the Association of American 
Railroads petitioned the ICC for mod- 
ification of Paragraph 132.12 of Rules, 
Standards and Instructions for the In- 
stallation, Inspection, Maintenance and 
Repair of Power or Train Brakes so 
as to permit individual carriers to ob- 
tain relief in special circumstances 
from the literal language of the rules 

(Continued on page 81) 
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neil MC MECO lubricator 


has fewer working parts, 
more positive action! 


Give rails and wheel 
flanges the life-lengthening protection of 
MECO Lubrication where it counts—in the 
metal-eating, critical wearing areas. Curves, 
grades switch points, running rails, guard 
rails, on main line or yard, all benefit from 
the wear-absorbing cushion of grease dis- 
tributed in just the right amount from the 
MECO Lubricator. 


And with the new Model MC MECO Lub- 


ricator you get design advancements for 
more positive action, uniform grease distri- 
bution, easy-to-get-at adjustment control, 
and simple to maintain construction. 


Over 30 years of experience in the design 
and manufacture of Lubricators assures 
you of proven-dependable performance. 


Write today for the new MECO Lubri- 
cator Bulletin MC! 


MACK REVERSIBLE SWITCH POINT PROTECTOR 
Prolongs the life of switch points 
about 4 times; then is reversed and 
again extends the switch point life 
for another similar period. 
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BRUSH CUTTER 

ts right-of-way maintenance costs. 
One operator can do the work 
of eight men using brushhooks or 
scythes. Extreme maneuverability. 


MECO POWER RAIL LAYER 

Reduces labor cost to minimum in 
laying Standard Rails, Long Rails, 
Continuous Welded Rail. Requires a 
machine crew of only 3 or 4 men. 
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requiring intermediate brake inspec- 
tions at intervals not to exceed 500 
miles. Five member roads also filed 
petitions seeking such relief in special 
circumstances. 

On June 29, 1959, Division 3 of the 
Commission issued its report and order 
granting the petition of the AAR but 
denying those of the carrier parties. 
Denial was based on the holding that 
the Act pursuant to which the 500-mile 
rule was adopted forbids any changes 
in that or any other rule unless such 
change can be shown to “achieve 
[i.e., improve] safety.” The carriers 
had shown that granting of their pe- 
titions would improve efficiency with- 
out impairing safety. 

A petition for reconsideration of this 
order, filed with the Commission on 
September 8, 1959, has not been acted 
upon. 

Railroad Loan Guarantees. To pro- 
vide temporary financial relief to qual- 
ifying railroads, the Transportation Act 
of 1958 authorizes the ICC to guaran- 
tee loans up to an aggregate principal 
amount of $500,000,000. Authority to 
make such guaranties of loans for addi- 
tions and betterments and other capi- 
tal expenditures or for maintenance 
of property extends to March 31, 1961. 
As of December 31, 1959, seven rail- 
roads had applied for a total of eleven 
loan guaranties, of which seven in the 
amount of $52,657,960 had been ap- 
proved, one had been denied, and 
three applications amounting to $9,- 
459,400 were pending before the Com- 
mission. 


Transport Competition 


With each passing year there ap- 
pears to be increasing public recogni- 
tion that serious competitive handicaps 
upon the railroads are preventing them 
from rendering in full measure the 
economical transportation services they 
are capable of producing and that the 
nation requires from these essential 
carriers. As yet, however, major cor- 
rective actions continue to lag far be- 
hind such recognition that the com- 
petitive disadvantages stemming from 
unsound policies are adding needlessly 
to the nation’s total transportation bill. 

In each year of the postwar period 
the railroad share of total intercity 
freight and passenger traffic has de- 
clined. As to freight traffic there has 
been a persistent drop from 66.6% in 
1946 to 45.4% in 1958, with indica- 
tions of further decline in 1959 at- 
tributable in considerable part to traf- 
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1959 REVIEW OF RAILROAD OPERATIONS (Continued from page 78) 


fic losses in bulk commodities result- 
ing from the long steel strike. 

In the case of passenger traffic, the 
decline in the rail proportion of total 
intercity commercial traffic has been 
even more severe, and as noted else- 
where in this review, has become a 
matter of widespread public concern. 
The railroad share of intercity passen- 
ger traffic, which fell from 64.2% in 
1946 to 30% in 1958, declined still 
further in 1959. 

Certain developments in 1959 af- 
fecting the competitive situation of the 
railroads are discussed in other parts 
of this review. 

In the promotional field, government 
expenditures continue on a large and 
increasing scale under various pro- 
grams for the provision of basic trans- 
portation facilities used by competitors 
of the railroads in their operations, 
without requiring them to pay com- 
pensatory charges for the use of such 
facilities. 

Proposals to initiate user charges 
upon those who conduct transportation 
operations on inland waterways im- 
proved and maintained at the expense 
of Federal taxpayers remain in sus- 
pense. Also recommendations by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and others to levy 
charges for the use of the costly Fed- 
eral Airways System did not progress 
this year. 

Prior to the opening of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway last spring, a schedule 
of tolls intended to cover the costs of 
the project, as required by law, was 
jointly announced on March 12, 1959, 
by U.S. and Canadian authorities. Ex- 
perience during the first season of navi- 
gation in 1959 further strengthens 
doubts that the level of tolls adopted 
will be sufficient to accomplish self- 
liquidation of the Seaway costs. 

Although traffic through October 
was 72% greater than the tonnage 
through the old St. Lawrence Canals 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario in 
the same period of 1958, presenting an 
additional factor of Government-spon- 
sored competition to railroads, it is 
indicated that toll traffic and revenues 
for the entire navigation season of 
1959 fell about 25% short of the pre- 
dictions on which the level of toll 
charges had been based. 


Outlook 


Having experienced the pressures of 
an economic recession in 1958 and a 
four-month steel strike during 1959, 
railroads need a make-up year in 1960. 


Perhaps this will be realized, since 
there now exists a substantial backlog 
of demand for heavy goods due to the 
prolonged steel strike. Gains in excess 
of 5% in the total national output rate 
over 1959 are indicated by forecasters. 
Barring major work stoppages, steel 
production should lead the way to all- 
time high levels of economic activity. 

Putting aside for the moment the 
troublesome labor problem, the rail- 
road outlook for the year 1960 may 
be summarized as follows: 

@ Freight traffic prospects are im- 
proved, with an increase over 1959 in- 
dicated in the neighborhood of 8 to 
10%. Continuing favorable develop- 
ments in the area of competitive rate- 
making would further brighten the 
freight traffic outlook, but railroads 
must improve their freight car supply 
in order to take full and lasting ad- 
vantage of these favorable prospects. 

@ Passenger traffic may decline fur- 
ther in 1960. There will be further 
eliminations of unprofitable passenger 
trains, and, hopefully, there may be 
some constructive developments else- 
where in this broad field. Much study, 
both inside and outside of the railroad 
industry is being devoted to the rail- 
road passenger problem. 

The 1960 financial outlook for rail- 
roads is obscure because of pending 
labor demands and other rising costs. 
If the employment cost spiral can be 
checked, net earnings may increase in 
1960 over the extremely low levels 
of the past two years, but they are not 
likely to regain the modest levels of 
other postwar peak traffic years. 

While great emphasis has been 
placed on the adverse effects on rail- 
road earnings of the 1958 economic 
recession and the 1959 steel strike, it 
should not be overlooked that a third 
important factor was involved. During 
1958 and 1959 railroads incurred new 
annual labor and other costs aggregat- 
ing close to half a billion dollars. To 
better the industry’s competitive posi- 
tion, railroads have tried to absorb 
those new costs without recourse to 
offsetting rate increases. This endeavor 
has been successful only in part. Fur- 
ther increases in employment costs 
would aggravate this already serious 
problem. 

At this time, no one can say with as- 
surance just what the eventual outcome 
of the current labor negotiations will 
be Railroads, however, look forward 
hopefully to an equitable solution to 
these problems as they face a poten- 
tially favorable year. 
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EXCLUSIVE RAILWAY AGE INDUSTRY SERVICE... 


Statistical Review of 1959 


CONTENTS 


Excess of Current 
Cash & Temporary Cash Total Ci rrent Assets Total Current Liabilities Assets over Liabilities 
—- ——— Dec. End of End of End of End of End of End of 
1959 1958 % Sept. 1959 Sept. 1958 Sept. 1959 Sept. 1958 Sept. 1959 Sept. 1958 
AT&SF $158,430,677 $133,962,068 + 18.3 $226,269,864 $204,578,239 $96,126,164 $89,729,933 $130,143,700 $114,848,306 
ACL 15,947,257 16,521,996 — 3.5 45,511,353 44,266 691 15,711,094 13,963,325 29,800,259 30,303,366 
BaO 28,864,158 22,991,564 + 25.5 86,151,124 90,156,668 55,656,415 56,953,041 30,494,709 33,203,627 
B&M 7,048,839 7,475,147 — 4.7 20,032,281 21,045,025 16,773,419 21,109,721 3,258 862 - 64,696 
CofGa 8,099,349 5.684.179 + 49.4 14,900,730 11,740,541 7,516,697 5.759.475 7,384,033 5,981,066 
CofN) 6,635,742 7,000,524 -—- 5.2 16,504,909 15,948,773 10,048,477 9,908,134 6,456,432 6,040,639 
CaO 61,557,163 48,111,809 + 27.9 111,899,036 102,433,761 53,526,320 55,219,991 58,372,716 47,213,770 
Ca&El 1,637,558 792,361 +106.6 7,392,317 6,571,972 7,928,751 6,862,602 — 536,434 —- 290,630 
C&NW (incl, CSIPM&O) 9,912,879 15,075,894 — 342 43,037,142 50,183,834 47,130,212 48,937,818 — 4,093,070 1,246,016 
CB&Q 34,556,541 38,210879 — 96 78,953,984 78,278,230 37,344,124 36,671,093 41,609,860 41,607,137 
CGW 4,859,492 5,916,490 — 17.9 9,851,290 10,362,698 5,717,450 6,162,012 4,133,840 4,200 686 
CMS1tP&P 24,859,788 26,149,238 — 49 65,288,845 68,579,497 42,382,203 43,533,223 22,906,642 25,046,274 
CRiaP 25,842,433 30,135,069 — 14.2 58,651,547 60,851,475 36,104,605 28,990,494 22,546,942 31,860,981 
D&H 12,307,213 12,603,298 — 24 20,007,919 20,868 261 4,932,508 4,862,809 15,075,411 16,005,452 
DL&W 2,409,839 3,083,046 +302.5 25,653,349 17,654,649 11,011,345 13,957,646 14,642,004 3,697,003 
D&aRGW 26,734,894 25,253,322 + 5.9 41,755,823 40,967,433 15,894,973 18,200,723 25,860,850 22,766,710 
DMa&iR 8,300,083 1,358,219 +511.1 14,735,460 10,105,283 8,022,450 12,067 629 6,713,010 — 1,962,346 
EJ&E 13,236,472 13,023,613 + 1.6 17,173,188 16,248,779 10,980,958 12,461 600 6,192,230 3,787,179 
Erie 12,287,714 13,907,629 — 11.6 32,943,813 35,718,760 25,561,121 26,928,273 7,382,692 8,790,487 
GTW 1,549,825 2,718,942 — 43.0 10,196,029 11,642,047 6,415,822 7,411,228 3,780,207 4,230,819 
GN 62,538,478 51,607,037 + 21.2 104,482,982 97,841,342 35,921,451 35,000,150 68,561,531 62,841,192 
GM&aO 23,205,100 18,379,379 + 26.3 39,141,478 35,812,282 20,456,161 18,899,507 18,685,317 16,912,775 
ié 59,679,245 46,649,359 + 27.9 95,868 008 84,446,322 40,613,257 37,348,385 55,254,751 417,097,937 
LV 2.083.498 3.992.430 — 47.8 91461.791  19.593.273 7,046,115 8/499.127 
Li 3,988,785 3,722,296 + 7.2 9,503,251 10,016,038 11,134,318 10,054,132 — 1,631,067 - 38,094 
L&N (incl, NC&SIL 35949385 31803867 + 108  19,383.147  78,346.910 30,987,012 27,441,099  48.396.135 50,905,811 
MStP&SSM 5'905.433 5'461.409 + 8.1 15,490,897 16,144,692 9/760,301 9,071,447 5 660,596 7,073,245 
MKT 8,266,396 9,938,028 — 168 18,894,491 20,544,348 10,654,142 10,650,027 8,240,349 9,894,321 
MP 45,384,717 36,482,704 + 24.4 81,861,531 74,692,126 56,991 418 48,416,509 24,870,113 26,275,617 
NYC 60,381,383 57,718.276 + 46 132,374,932 135,748,748 119,137,870 115,035,433 13,237,062 20,713,315 
NYC&SIL 34,950,719 28,576,993 + 22.3 52,500,569 48 062,429 25,660,477 24,757,483 26 840,092 23,304,946 
NYNH&H 8,045,383 8,584,382 —- 63 28,398,504 28 593,001 33,707,759 30,682,808 — 5,309,255 — 2,089,807 
Naw 68 801,487 37,437,664 + 83.8 100,251,574 78,774,270 32,640,004 25,752,292 67,611,570 53,021,978 
NP 68,513,083 52,223,017 + 31.2 112,923,760 97,866,482 41,405,363 39,413,561 71,518,397 58 452,921 
PRR 84.099.750 80.631.899 + 4.3 207,554,084 203,323,728 132,121,278 129,778,645 75,432,806 73,545,083 
Pa&Le 6,680,363 9,431,243 — 29.2 11,954,374 14,623,132 6,300,002 7,289,039 5,654,372 7,334,093 
Reading 12,265,349 10,929,104 + 12.2 27,923,141 28,102,013 18,898,584 18,432,686 9,024,557 9,669,327 
StLSF 14,010,281 12,638 861 + 10.9 34,034,691 30,240,991 20,745,690 17,300,172 13,289,001 12,940,819 
StLSW 9,613,282 25,290,671 — 62.0 15,812,154 31,529,835 12,088,984 10,422,237 3,723,170 21,107,598 
SAL 21,007,525 15,894,690 + 32.2 44,336,196 38,813,975 23,431,712 20,168,709 20,905,084 18,645,266 
Southern 60.481.717 52'919.003 + 14.3 90,255,404 821853800 521909299 44,955,214 37,353,182  38.598.586 
SP Systen 145009678 104187896 + 39.2 237,324,367 195,538,721 137,950,899 113,476,808  99.373.468 82,061.913 
Ta&P 14,067,713 10,856,624 + 29.6 25,150,962 22,744,829 9,074,592 7,362,942 16,076,370 15,381,887 
UP 97,980,216 100,332,490 — 2.3 174,573,853 182,023,543 102,405 ,209 98 050,844 72,168,644 83,972,699 
Wabash 10,156.281 9'536.149 + 65 93,687,582 3,668,653  18.543.360 17,290,052 5'144.299 6,378,601 
* Current liabilities exceeded current assets in one or both years. 
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... the powerful IBM 7070 now packs even greater processing power 


Greater flexibility in putting your problem on computer... 
greater speed in taking results off . . . greater flexibility in han- 
dling peripheral operations—these are the features that IBM’s 
exciting new 1401 System brings to the IBM 7070. The 1401 
balances input/output speeds to match the tremendous processing 
speed of the 7070, adds powerful off-line editing and programming 
facilities to free the computer for more profitable work. The 
total system—designated the tape-oriented IBM 7070—gives you 
lower job cost . . . more production per dollar. 


The tape-oriented 7070 employs the 1401 System to boost card- 
to-tape conversion from 500 to 800 cards a minute. The 1401 
also features an exclusive horizontal chain printer that turns out 
crisp, perfectly aligned copy at 600 lines a minute. This unique 
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printer moves paper at magnetic tape speeds—up to three and a 
half times faster than conventional printers! 

With these advances comes unusual flexibility. The tape-oriented 
IBM 7070 is a solid state, high-capacity system. It can be ex- 
panded from a single-channel 4-tape to a four-channel 40-tape 
system. It can read on one to four channels simultaneously 
with computing. And in keeping with IBM’s concept of Balanced 
Data Processing, the 7070 is linked with comprehensive services 
ranging from personnel education and program planning through 
reliable service engineering. 

For full information on the new tape-oriented 7070 call your 
IBM representative. Like all IBM equipment, the 7070 System 


may be either purchased or leased. 
® 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEMS INSTALLED IN U.S.A. AND CANADA 
Over 2,000 road miles were equipped with traffic con- in second with over 300 miles. Much of the CNR’s CTC 


4 trol systems during 1959, the largest annual mileage ever is modified with a spring switch at one end of a siding 
: reported to Railway Age. Canadian National led with and a power switch at the other end. Information on 
. over 700 miles installed, and the Southern Pacific came spring switches in CTC is included for the first time. 


Spring Switches 


With Without 
Facing Facing 
Power Point Point Electric Cc led Aut ti 
Railroad and Location Miles Switches Lock Lock Locks Signals Signal: Mfr, 
AT&SF 
E. Ft. Madison-E. Shopton, lowa 3.5d 6 4 US&S 
W. Shopton, lowa-Medill, Mo 28.7d 10 7 16 32 US&S 
City, Kan.-Neva 4.1s 1 ee 2 US&S 
Texas 2.6d 5 5 3 US&s 
6's 60 11.0s 5 11 13 6 US&S 
N.M.-Lamy 16.0s 2 6 1 24 15 US&S 
Dunnellon, Fla.-N. Croom ee 36.6s 8 ee 12 22 13 US&S 
V itis, Fla.-Tampa bakaae 28.5s 5 19 10 13 US&S 
B&M 
Somerville Jct., Mass.-Hill Crossing 2.6s ee os 7 2 GRS 
cord, N.H 0.7s 2 oe 3 GRS 
Dugald, Man,-Redditt, Ont 14 13 4 42 41 GRS, US&S, SGE 
Winnipeg Man.-Dugald aia iid 6.9s 1 1 2 4 2 GRS 
Boston Bar, B.C.-Port Mann ‘ ighio tds oa 114.9s 17 13 10 49 36 GRS 
eol, Ont.-Foleyet wnat ste 148.3s 17 15 3 68 32 GRS, US&S, SGE 
nepayne, Ont.-Nakina eee 18 13 7 67 31 GRS, USaS, SGE 
Coteau, Que.-Hawthorne, Ont aaa 73.0s 8 8 13 32 14 GRS, SGE 
113.0s 16 10 8 58 26 GRS, US&S, SGE 
Trenton, Ont.-Port Hope 41.45 8 5 28 22 GRS 
Moose Jaw, Sask.-Ernfold ore 65.1s 18 5 44 32 USas 
ColG 
Barnesville, Ga.-Irving 15.0s es 4 2 7 US&s 
C&O 
San one, W.Va.-Prince set ; 13.1d 29 oe oe 14 47 17 US&S 
Hinton, W.Va.-CW Cabin 1.9d 2 we as 4 US&S 
Shelby Jct., Ky.-Elkh City 15.6s 7 18 27 13 US&S 
(BaQ 
Congress Park, Ill.-Downers Grove atanert 8.1t 8 10 19 8 GRS 
3.7d 13 15 65 26 US&S 
E. Madrid, lowe-Colllins.... 24.0s 7 
D&H 
Buttonwood, Pa.-Hudson 5.7s&d 5 11 2 GRS 
Carbondale, Pa.-W. Carb Chale 2.0d 4 os GRS 
ston Spa, N.Y.-Saratoga Springs ay 13.4s,d,t 19 9 29 GRS 
J&aRGW 
Avon, Colo.-Bond Seren 60.0s 14 2 11 34 27 GRS 
VL&W 
E. Lincoln Park, N.Jj.-Montville.. ‘ : 6.15 4 2 6 5 US&S 
Port Morris, N.J.-Slateford, Pa..... 25.0s 2 16 20 US&S 
DMa&iR 
Biwabik, Minn.-Largo : v.78 7.7s 4 5 12 5 US&S 
EF 8.5d 5 5 15 3 US&s 
RIE 
Elmira, N.Y.-W. Elmira 1.9d 6 1 9 US&S 
Huntington, Ind.-Round Lake 74 20.3s 1 9 6 US&S 
n und Lake, Ind.-Akror ial 10.3d 1 3 5 8 US&sS 
Battle Creek, Mich 6 10 US&S 
N 
Brookston, Minn.-Gunn 51.0s 16 
Whee ck, N.D.-Epping 5.2s 2 
nt.-Pacific Jct 25 


Barnesville, Pa.-E. Mahanoy Jct. 0.7s 1 1 3 US&S 
tL-SF 
Ww herokee, Okla.-Norris 1.7d 1 4 US&S 
A Norris, Okla.-Oma nee 5.0s 2 US&S 
a Okla.-Sapulpa 1.5d 1 3 a US&S 


Hermitage, Va.-Richmond 


SOUTHERN 


_ Springfield, Va.-Bristow ; 19.4d 12 oul 1 12 34 GRS fie 

i SP (Pacific Lines only) <a 
Massie, Nev.-Perth 47.0s 11 36 30 US&S 


(Continued on page 87) 
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2.7d 
NYC 
Pe Jackson, Mich.-Rives, Jct 5.0s 2 2 ; 2 6 8 GRS ths 
N&W 
>. Norfolk, Va.-Gilmertor 5.0d 10 6 23 US&S 
Petersburg, Va.-Camp Lee Jct 2.7s 1 3 US&S 
Bels pring, Va.-Eggleston 6.85 2 ° 1 6 4 US&S 
Waynesboro, Va 2 ae vie on US&S 
NP 
anison, Mont.-Missoula vids 67.0s 17 1 16 64 42 GRS 
Milton, Pa.-Williamsport 24.2s 5 9 15 11 US&S 
Nisbet, Pa.-Pine 1 oe 2 3 2 US&S 
QNS&L 
- lles, Que.-Knob Lake-Schefferville 6 3 18 5 GRS 4 
2.9d 2 ; : 2 4 4 US&S 
‘ 1.1s 1 US&S 
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PROVEN 


AMER 


ERSHAW ORIGINAL 


RAILROADS 


The phenomenal BALLAST REGULATOR, SCARIFIER AND PLOW (Track Patrol) 
able to a dozen or more trackwork jobs, 
again on America’s Railroads, 


is operated by only ONE MAN. 


, a highly versatile machine adapt- 
It has proven itself time and time 
and its acceptance is emphasized by many repeat orders. Here is a partial list 


of owners of the KERSHAW BALLAST REGULATOR, available in both Standard and Heavy Duty Models. 


Acme Construction Company 
Alaska Railroad 
Algoma Central & Hudson Bay 
Ann Arbor 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay 
Atlantic & Danville 
Atlantic & West Point 
Atlantic Coast Line 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Bangor and Aroostook 
Bailes-Sey 
Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Birmingham Southern 
Boston & Maine 
*Canadian National 
Canadian Pacific 
Central Do Brazil 
Central of Georgia 
Central Vermont 
Chespeake & Ohio 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Chicago Great Western 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha (Chicago & NW) 
Clinchfield 
Consolidated Railroad of Cuba 
Davenport, Rock Island & North 
Western 
Delaware & Hudson 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Denver, Rio Grande & Western 
DeQueen & Eastern 
Detroit & Mackinac 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlant'c 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Erie 
Ferguson & Edmondson 


Ferrocarril Del Pacific 
Florida East Coast 
Gibson, J. W., Contractor 
Government of Israel 
Grand Trunk Western Railways 
Great Northern 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio 
Interstate 
Kennecott Copper Company 
Lehigh Valley 
Lehigh and New England 
Louisiana Midland 

Louisville & Nashville 
Mannix Ltd., Contractors 
Mexican Government Railways 

“New York Central 
*New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Nichols, W. H.,Contractors 
Norfolk & Western 
Northern Alberta 

Northern Pacific 
Northwestern Pacific 


Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Ohio Equipment Company 
Pacific Electric 
Pennsylvania 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation 
Pilot, L. E., Contractors 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie 
Pittsburg & West Virginia 
Quebec, North Shore and Labrador 
Queen City Railroad Construction 
Company 
“Reading 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Patomac 
Scholes, T. F., Contractors 
'*Seaboard 
Smith Contracting Company 
*"St. Louis-San Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
***** Southern 
***Southern Pacific 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia 
Tennessee Central 
**Texas & New Orleans 


Terminal Railroad Association of St. 


Louis 
Texas & Pacific 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Union 
Union Pacific 
United Plastics, Ltd. 
Virginian 
Wabash 
Western Maryland 
Western Pacific 
Wikstrom, A. S., Inc 


"5 to 9 Machines 

**10 to 19 Machines 

***20 to 29 Machines 
****30 to 30 Machines 
*****40 And More Machines 


ang 

j 

“ak a 

mas 

oe 

tha 

i 

4 é 

— 

MANUFACTURING CO. : 

MONTGOMERY ALABAMA 4 


HALLIBURTON 


PRESSURE 
DIVISION OFFICES... 


GROUTING 


Office Telephone 


Midland, Texas MU 2-4307 

Oklahoma City, Okla. CE 6-1693 

f Evansville, Ind. HA 3-6208 

. Corpus Christi, Texas TU 4-6614 
Wichita, Kansas AM 5-8611 

Los Angeles, Calif, HU 3-2302 

Lubbock, Texas PO 5-5725 

New Orleons, La. JA 2-0304 

Houston, Texas CA 7-8164 
Dallas, Texas RI 1-3841 


Shreveport, La. 2-9523 


a Denver, Colorado AL 5-0461 
e New York, N. Y. YU 6-7158 
London W-1, England Mayfoir 3181 
32 Celle, West Germany Celle 3452 
“a Piacenza, Italy 20-97 
Si Mexico City, Mexico 46-01-56 
ay Maracaibo, Venezuela 2109 
Salvador, Bahia, Brazil 1116 
4 Calgary, Alberta, Canada AM 9-6141 
Re Buenos Aires, Argentina 45-4944 
JRTON 1S FINANCIALLY ABLE TO PERFORM ANY 

s ROUTING J \ PRIME OR SUB-CONTRACTOR 


HALLIBURTON 


PRESSURE GROUTING 


SERVICE 


A DIVISION OF HALLIBURTON 
OIL WELL CEMENTING COMPANY 
DUNCAN, OKLAHOMA 


HALLIBURTON 


Pressure 
Grouting 


SERVICE 


offers complete equipment, men and 
materials for any size grouting job... 


The Halliburton Method of Pressure Grouting dating back to 1930, has 
attained an outstanding performance record due to a constant scientific 
research and development program in the field of grouting techniques. 
Through improved grouting methods, Halliburton has pressure-grouted 
many million sacks of portland cement and special grouting chemicals. 
Halliburton’s successful grouting record is due to its experienced grouting 
engineering service personnel and the latest scientific grouting develop- 
ments within its own technical, development laboratory. 


SOME EXCLUSIVE PRESSURE GROUTING SERVICE FEATURES OFFERED ARE: 


e A dependable and convenient method of metering, mixing and placing 
grouting materials — continuously. 

e A Grouting Pump Assembly... consists of skid mounted pump units 
incorporating all the pump equipment, calibrated tanks, manifolding, 
pressure gauge, pressure recorder, hoses and mixing jet gun. 

e Pump Unit is either air motor or diesel engine driven... to conform 
with the availability of compressed air on the job site. 

e Power Units are demountable in order to reduce size and weight of 
component parts for easier handling and transporting in such areas as 
restricted mine passages and shafts. 

e Pressure gauge permits accurate control of grouting material discharge. 

¢ Pressure recorder produces a time-pressure chart of complete grouting 
operation. 

e The jet gun mixer, an integral part of the grouting assembly, regulates 
the viscosity of grouting mixture, keeping the grouting materials con- 
tinuously moving. 


A WIDER SELECTION OF GROUTING MATERIALS: 
¢ Halliburton offers many different types of cements for specific grouting 
operations. 


e A great number of additives and water control ants for the improve- 
ment and modification of basic grouting materials are available. 


HALLIBURTON PRESSURE GROUTING SERVICE HAS BEEN ““JOB-PROVEN” ON: 


DAMS ... Municipal dam repairs... sealing foundation leaks 

New dams... sealing foundations and forming cut-off walls. 
STABILIZATION OF UNCONSOLIDATED SAND AND SOIL... 
Building Foundations, Compressor Station Foundations, Tunnels, Rail- 
beds, Ground Water Control 

MINING... Shaft Water Control, LPG Storage Caverns 


For additional detailed information and “job experience” data about this 
successful service, contact the nearest Halliburton Pressure Grouting 
Division Office or the General Offices in Duncan, Oklahoma. 


Write for your copy of the new “Halliburton Pressure Grouting Service” 
Brochure No. PGS-0002. 
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(Continued from page 
Spring Switches 


With Without 
Facing Facing 
Power Point Point Electric Controlled A i 
Railroad and Location Miles Switches Lock Lock Locks Signals Signals Mk. 
Mescal, Ariz.-Lordsburg, N.M 124.15 39 1 2 14 122 106 US&S 
Lordsburg, N.M.-Anapra 140.55 34 9 100 130 US&S 
Corporal, Cal.-Logan 6.1s 2 1 4 6 US&S 
Tucson, Ariz.-PFE Yard 2.5s 6 2 3 10 2 US&S 
' Tresend, Utah-Bridge 12.6s 3 1 9 12 US&S 
& 
Tex.-Clyde 25.0s 7 18 GRS 
Reverse, Idaho-Glenns Ferry 15.0d 9 : 4 24 24 US&S 
Nampa’ Idaho-Orchard 44.0s 7 36 28 50 US&S 
WABASH 


Lodge, IIl.-Gibson City 


Road Miles 


AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS, TRAIN STOP AND CAB 
SIGNALS INSTALLED IN U.S.A. AND CANADA 


Gains in wayside train stop equipment installations were 


stop equipment to be actuated by subway-type mechani- 
due to signal construction and modernization programs on cal trips. The trips were installed on the Passaic river and 
the Boston and New York subways. Lackawanna trains 
using Erie-DL&W joint trackage between Binghamton and 
Gibson, N.Y. (about 76 miles) were equipped with inter- : 
mittent inductive train stop. The DL&W so equipped 93 Public Utilities Commission after a 1958 accident in which 


Newark bay drawbridges. Recommendations for the trips 


and train stop equipment were made by the New Jersey 


locomotives in 1959. The Jersey Central has equipped 81 a JCL commuter train ran through the open Newark bay 


units of rolling stock, including some RDC cars, with train drawbridge killing 48 persons. 


Block Signaling Train Stop 


of Electric Rolling Wayside Rolling 
Railrocd Lecation Road Signals Locks Stock Units Stock Mfg 


B&aM Newton Jct., N.H 


Clinton, Mass 1.7d 2 GRS 
Concord, N.H 0.714 2 GRS 
Gloucester, Mass 0.9s 2 GRS 
Beverly, Mass 3.3d 2 GRS 
Portsmouth, N.H 0.9s 2 GRS 
CriaP Chicago, Ill.—Joliet 2 US&sS 
CTA Chicago, Ill 1.0d 13 US&S 
DL&W Scranton, Pa.—Taylor 2.5t 7 US&S 
Cayuga, Pa.—Clarks Summit 4.0s 9 Us8S 
Binghamton, N.Y Gibson 93 
EjJae Griffith, Ind. —Van L ’ 2.8d 2 GRS 
ERIE Waverly, N.Y.—Big Flats 3 US&S 
JCL Elizabethport, N.J| —Boyonne—Kearney 1.5f 81 10* US&S 
* Mechanical trip-type stop 
MEC Winthrop, Me.—Waterville 28 .6s 28 GRS 
MTA Dorchester, Mass. —South Boston 0.8d 10 10 US&S 
Cambridge, Mass 1.9d 23 23 US&S 
Boston, Mass.—Newton 9.5d 54 3 US&S 
NYCTA DeKalb Ave., BMT New York 1.0f 9 9 GRS 
Lexington Ave., IRT 1.1f 18 18 US&S 
Broadwoy—7th Ave. IRT 1.5d 43 43 US&S 
NP Big Lake, Minn St. Cloud 26.0d 28 GRS 
White Bear, Minn. —Gloster 6.0s 11 GRS 
Humphrey, Wash.—Kanaskat 12.05 25 2 GRS 
ONL Swastike, Ont.—Bourkes 20.0s 27 1 
CYofPA Philadelphia, Pa 3.0d 45 12 40 US&S 
SOU Knoxville, Tenn. —Coster 1.0s 2 2 
SP&S Cliffs, Wash 1.6s 2 GRS 


Council Bluffs, lowa 


Totals 


Road Miles 


135.0 
Track Mies 204.2 


ROAD TRAIN RADIO INSTALLED IN U.S.A. primarily to roads providing the portable radios on loco- 
AND CANADA IN 1959 motives and cabooses, in addition to the permanently 


mounted equipment. 


Although down in one category, (cabooses and other 


Cabooses 
cars), road train radio installations made gains over 1958. . Locomotives and Other Wayside = Walkie- 
A d led b kd P h Railroad Equipped Cars Stations Talkies 
ore etaile req own ° such installations is avail 
able this year, showing particularly the number of M/W 16 i 
units equipped. The growing use of walkie-talkies is due ACL 73 35 Cabooses 108 


2 Office Cars 
(Continued on page 89) 
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| 
25.0s 4 13 9 US&S 
1,855.35 536 12 82 405 1,485 986 
143.5d 
2,0006.9 
4 
$3 
3 
| 
: 
\ 
i 
& 
a 
+ 
UP 0.5s 2 US&S 
75.58 363 21 174 155 2 
53.4d 
2.51 
3.6f 
4 


PATENTED 
JULY, 1958 


RAILROAD 
BATTERIES 


Write for catalog GB-1876 


GOULD-NATIONAL BATTERIES, INC. 
Trenton 7, New Jersey 
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Cabooses 
Locomotives and Other Wayside Walkie- 
Equipped Cars Stations Talkies 
1 5 
1 Auto 2 ea 
1M/W 
5 1M/W 3 21 
1 Auto 5 4 
29 15 31 
10 1 Auto a 
65 1 Auto 7 
1 Insp. Car 
CRiaP 24 30 Cabooses 8 
6 Autos 
cas 4 7 
D&aH 10 Cabooses 1 
DaRGW 11 Cabooses 
DMa4&iIR 26 6 Autos 2 1 
7 Motor Cars as 
DSS&A 1 
Erie 5 ee 
FWaD 4 
GaF... 1 Auto 2 fa 
Gi..... 63 20 Cabooses 4 77 
1M/W 
GBaW 1 
GM&O 4 y 1 23 
cs 3 Autos 
LSal 6 1 2 
L&N 54 44 Cabooses “ 110 
3M/W 
3 Wreckers 
MasStLl 8 15 
MKT 52 20 Cabooses oe 
MP 12 3 Autos 4 
Monon .. . 10 2 
NYC 12 M/W 2 44 
Naw 13 Cabooses 13 6 
1 Auto 
NP.. 40 4 Cabooses 3 3 
PGE 5 48 Cabooses 2 
Autos, M/W 
RDG 1 Caboose 
StL-SF 2 
SAL 10 5 Cabooses (rack 4 14 
& antenna only) 
1M/W 
4 Autos 
SOO 24 72 
SOU 1 4 Cabooses 3 
6 Autos 
SP (Pacific Lines only) 196 37 Cabooses 17 4 
SPas 2 2 Coaches 
WM ; 27 70 Cabooses 30 
1,131 505 129 585 


INTERLOCKINGS INSTALLED IN 
U.S.A. AND CANADA 


Interlocking construction during 1959 fell considerably 
below 1958. Some interlocking construction and rebuilding 
is hidden in CTC projects. Conventional practice is to 
absorb local interlockings into CTC projects. For example, 
the New York Central’s Syracuse-Buffalo installation, now 
under construction, will absorb six major interlockings with 
considerable savings in wages. The City of Philadelphia 
installed a train identification system in its subway, 
whereby the interlockings are controlled automatically by 
the trains. 


Automatic No. of No. of No. of 
Rebuilt Power Home Distant 


Railroad & New Con- Switches Signals Signals 
Location solidated Installed Installed Installed Mfr. 
AT&SF 
Williamsfield, III R 5 6 US&S 
Emporia, Kan N 2 1 US&S 
Ellinor, Kan Cc US&S 
Strong City, Kan C US&S 
Neva, Kan. C US&S 
Florence, Kan C US&S 
CL 
Felicia, Fla. NA 4 US&S 
Zephyrhills, Fla NA 4 US&S 
BaO—Arthur Kill Bridge, 
Staten Island, N.Y N 3 GRS 
Alida, Ind NA 4 2 GRS 
Bates, Ohio R 17 20 GRS 
&M 
Beverly, Mass R 1 GRS 
Emery, N.H R 2 GRS 
CNR—QGak Point Sub. MP 4.1, GRS 
Man R 4 2 US&S 
Paris, Ont R 8 8 3 GRS 
St. Lambert, Que N 6 12 GRS 
St. Louis, Que N 1 2 2 GRS 
PR 
Carmen, Man R 4 GRS 
Hoover, Ind RA 1 5 2 US&S 
Huntington, W.Va NA 6 1 US&S 
Doswell, Va R 1 3 US&S 
Ann Pere, Mich RA 1 4 GRS 
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Automatic No. of 


Railroad & 
Location 


NW 

Marshalltown, lowa........... 

Beverly, 

Oshkosh, Wis........... 

Fond du Lac, Wis........ 

CMStP&aP 

Walz, lif. 

Cheneyville, 

Kinnickinnic Draw, 
Milwaukee, Wis............ 

Burnham Draw, Milwaukee... . . 


A 

&W 


West End, Secaucus, N.J.. 
East Kingsland, 
ERIE 

Binghamton, N.Y... 
West Binghamton, N.Y.. 
Gibson, N.Y. 
Buffalo, 
Falconer, N.Y........ 


Rives, Tenn......... 


KC 

Shrewsbury (New Orleans), La. 
KO&G 

Muskogee, Okla......-.... 

LIRR 


Hicksville, N.Y.. 
N.Y. (temporary). - 


Freight Yar 
Black 


Junction. -.... 
S.E. Yard. 
Willoughby Tenn. 
Ashlay, fll... .. 
Louisville, Ky. 
MTA 


Boston, Mass., Beacon St. Jct... 
Brookline, Mass., Reservoir Yard 
Newton, Mass., Riverside 


Hedrick, lowa.....- 


Nevada, Mo..... 
Texas 


Mortimer, 
Cleveland, Clark Avenue 
Big 4 Wye Jet... 
North Liberty, Ind.. 
Toledo, Ohio, Tower K.. 
Broadway 
Centerburg, Ohio....... 
NYCTA 
New York, N.Y. 
96th St.-7th Ave. B’ way wath 
168th St. BMT... 
De Kalb Ave. BM 
Liberty Jct. BMT 
NYC&StL 
North Findlay, Ohio.......... 
N& 
Burkeville, 
Pamplin, 


NP 
Seattle, Wash. 
PRR 


Hegerstown, Md........ 
Shenks Ferry, Pa. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baden, Pa 
Pine, Pa. harks 
Liver 
CITY OF. PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Erie Station ; 
Fairmount-Girard........... 
Walnut-Locust......... 
READING 
Haucks, Pa. 
RF&P 
Richmond, Va. 
tL- 


SF 
Rosedale, Ki 
SOUTHERN —Louinile, Ky. 
SP (Pacific Lines only) 
Visitacion, Calif... . 


Duquesne, Pa....... 
WABASH 

we 

Sacramento, Callif............. 


No. of No. of 


Rebuilt Power Home Distant 
New Con- Switches Signals Signals 
NA iv 6 2 
N 2 3 oe 
RA 2 
R 1 
N 13 2 2 
RA os 2 
R 6 
R 3 
R 3 
R 6 
N 2 
N 4 7 
N 6 4 1 
N a 6 2 
N 4 6 2 
R 6 
R 10 ; 
RA 6 
RA 6 
NA 6 
N 2 
N 1 
N 9 13 
N 7 7 1 
R 5 7 3 
R 6 6 4 
N 2 4 1 
R 3 5 3 
N 1 3 2 
N 1 3 
R 4 6 
RA 6 4 
RA 10 5 
NA 2 3 2 
NA 2 10 2 
NA 3 
NA 4 2 
NA 2 1 
NA 
RA 4 
R 
N 1 3 
RA - 4 
RA 6 
R 8 
R 8 9 
RA ae 4 
R 12 14 19 
R 11 
R 8 15 16 
N 2 2 
RA 2 4 
Cc 4 8 
Cc 4 10 
N 9 10 
R 13 6 
N 2 4 
N 2 
N 16 17 
R 1 3 
RA 
RA 6 
NA 7 6 20 
R 5 5 14 
R 
R 9 
N 5 5 
NA : 4 4 
N 1 1 
NA 8 4 
R 2 8 2 
C 3 6 
R 1 5 
RA 
264 440 142 
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Me 
GRS 

GRS 
GRS pr 
GRS 
GRS 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
GRS 
GRS 
4 US&S 
US&S 
GRS 
US&S 
US&S | 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S oy 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
: 
GRS 
GRS 
4 GRS 3 
GRS 
GRS 
GRS 
GRS 
GRS 
US&S 
GRS 
GRS 
GRS 
US&S 
US&S 
: 3 GRS 5 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
on 
q 
& 
GRS 
US&S 
US&S 
US&S 
: 
| : 
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SIGNALING INSTALLATIONS IN U.S.A. 
AND CANADA 


Number of electric locks installed is information not 
previously available. A more detailed breakdown is fur- 
nished for the first time about the use of spring switches, 
with and without facing point locks, in CTC territory. This 
accounts partially for the drop in the figures for spring 
switch installations at the bottom of the table. Another 
first is the listing of safety devices installed. Signal installa- 


tions during 1959 held very close to the 1958 installation 
rate. 


1957 1956 


423 


864 


cing ¢ 12 
ches without 1g point lock 82 
405 
ntrolled signals 1,485 1,116 1,454 1,948 
natic signals 986 671 1,030 1,453 
Clas: at yards 
Car retarders 48 44 61 69 
Power switches 164 248 383 254 
Highway crossing protectior 
Crossings with flashing-light signals only ° 1,012 961 1,175 984 
, Cr 19s with Hashing-light signals and gates 387 419 455 336 
nter Kings 
Power switches 264 432 585 536 
Home signals 440 826 1,003 1,036 
Distant signals 142 
Safety devices 
Dragging equipment detectors 23 
Hot box detectors 121 
Wheel detectors 10 
Feet of slide detector fence 39,125 
Spring switches 
Spring buffer mechanisans 47 80 127 147 
Spring switches with facing point locks 17 52 59 41 
Signals at spring switches 61 129 208 268 
Grand totals 6,803 6,151 7,549 8,755 
Units not included in other years 899" 222* 


YARD RADIO INSTALLED IN U.S.A. AND 
CANADA IN 1959 


Even though yard radio installations declined slightly 
from 1958, the number of car inspection radio systems 
installed increased from eight to twelve. A recent develop- 
ment in this field is that of providing inspectors with Dick 
Tracy transmitters and small pocket receivers, rather than 
with two-way walkie-talkies. Two railroads made such 
installations in 1959 and are planning more this year. The 
Pennsylvania installed two microwave stations to provide 
a link between yard radio systems at Norristown and 
Reading, Pa., 41 miles. 


No. of Fixed Walkie- 
Railroad Installations Locomotives Stations Talkies 


9 9 80 
&O 2 10 3 12 
B&M 1 1 Auto 1 
CN 2 27 2 
cP 6 55 12 8 
13 Autos 
CNJ 
1 Auto 
CaO 1 2 
CB&aQ 10 13 7 8 
4 Autos 
CMS1P&P 1 1 6 
D&H 6 4 Autos 4 
(Wreck Cranes) 
D&RGW 2 6 
1 Auto 
DTal 1 : 1 
Erie 5 5 Autos 
FEC 1 8 1 3 
GN 2 2 1 
13 Autos 
ic 3 18 3 


10 Autos 
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No. of Fixed Walkie- 
Railroad Installations Locomotives Stations Talkies 
IT 1 4 4 
KCS 3 6 1 
LS&l 1 4 1 
L&aN 4 7 4 7 
4 Autos 
MP 3 12 18 
NYC 11 30 1 62 
13 Autos 
Naw 4 4 9 
NP 4 5 2 
1 Auto 
1 Truck 
PRR G 34 10 56 
7 Autos 
RDG 1 4 Autos 1 
StL-SF 7 15 6 
SOU 1 1 
SP (Pacific Lines only) 1 15 10 28 
21 Autos 
UNION 4 32 4 3 
UP 2 11 1 6 
1 Auto 
WAB 1 1 Auto 
1 


Totals 


YARD COMMUNICATIONS INSTALLED 
IN U.S.A. AND CANADA IN 1959 


The drop in yard loudspeaker installations for 1959 is 
partially accounted for by the fact that only five classifi- 
cations yards were constructed last year, compared with 
seven in 1958. Twelve freighthouses were equipped with 
communications systems in 1959, compared with three 
houses so equipped in 1958. The largest such installation 
was made by the Union Pacific at Albina, Ore. This freight- 
house has 153 two-way speakers and 26 paging speakers. 


Loudspeaker Systems Intercommunications 
— 
Talk-back Paging Installa- Tele- Walkie- 

Railroad Yards Speakers Speakers tions phones Talkies 
AT&SF 1 20 8 2 57 
ACL 1 8 3 39 
BaO 3 13 6 1 8 22 
CN 2 90 80 8 54 77 
cP 2 22 5 1 19 
CofG 1 6 ; 
CN 1 2 2 1 10 
C& 1 34 6 1 3 
.. 1 2 
CB&Q 1 2 1 6 
CMSIP&P 2 12 2 3 12 
CRiaP 1 7 1 5 
DTal 1 1 
DMaiIR 2 4 
GN 1 7 11 2 69 
1 16 
TCo 1 25 1 5 

&N 3 41 1 1 3 

MTA 1 2 
MKT 14 8 

P 1 220 60 
NYC 3 7 48 
Naw 1 10 1 12 

R 1 8 8 
StL-SF 20 14 
SAL 1 1 
SOU 4 12 19 4 2 1 
SP (Pacific 

Lines only) 4 61 12 
TaP 8 
uP 1 84 14 3 192 

Totals 39 726 346 42 73 619 


RETARDER AND CLASSIFICATION 
YARD PROJECTS 


Retarder yard projects fell off from 1958, but should 
pick up in 1960. The Missouri Pacific has announced plans 
to construct a new retarder classification yard at North 
Little Rock, Ark. The New York Central is constructing a 
similar yard at Indianapolis, Ind., and has plans for a 
yard at Detroit, Mich., and a third on the Eastern district. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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f 
= 
1959 1958 
Automatic block signaling — 
‘fy. Signals 363 493 | 121 454 104 320 
Rolling stock 174 299 
Wayside units 155 
Rolling stock with cab signals 2 ith 
Centralized traffic contro! 
é F 5 3¢ 458 586 819 ete 
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| 
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*With only 447,000 > 
pounds of sill pressure, 4 
or reaction force. 
A. A. R. CERTIFICATE NO. 37 


3 
Put MARK 80’s 77,320 foot-pounds* of shock-absorbing % 
capacity to work really cutting your damage claims. ‘ is 
Right at the point of impact...right behind the coupler, a " 
MARK 80 will do a bigger, better job of stopping overspeed ; ; & 
shocks where they start. Center sills and freight cars are 
designed to operate this way; MARK 80 has the “beefed- 3 
up to cope with the heavier shocks Por standard 
of today’s traffic. Westinghouse Mark 40 (high capacity) Draft 
Specify the MARK 80 Friction Draft Gear. You'll see Gear...or Westinghouse NY-11-F Draft Gear. ; 
damage claims go down...car repair costs reduced, too! R 
3 


COMPANY 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois « Canadian Cardwell Co., Ltd., Montreal 18, Quebec 
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a Geared to the fight to cut damage claims 
q “ 
| 
q tha 
Z 
< 
ae FRICTION DRAFT GEAR FOR 36-INCH POCKETS ee 
nel 
91 | 
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(Continued from page 90) 


These yards are expected to be started in 1960. Also, the 
Erie and the Lackawanna are considering construction of 
a retarder yard at Buffalo, N.Y. During 1959, the RF&P 
rebuilt the southward hump at Potomac yard providing 
semi-automatic retardation and automatic switching. Ten 
classification tracks were added. 


No. of Power Engines 
Railroad & Re- Switches Installed Class with Cab 
Location tarders Non-interlocked Tracks Signals Mfr, 
B&M 
Mechanicville, N.Y 2 = GRS 
C&O 
Presque Isle, Ohio 9 10 US&s 
LS&l 
West Y 3 a GRS 


ard 
MP—Kansas City, Mo 
East Yard 13 39 40 
West Yard 

R 


GRS 
GRS 


nw 


Conway, Pa US&S 
RF&P 

Alexandria, Va 7 39 39 oe US&S 
StL-SF—Tusla, Okla 

Cherokee Yard 11 40 40 2 GRS 
SAL 

Hamlet, N.C 4 US&S 

Totals 48 164 167 7 

* Interlocked 


GRADE CROSSING PROTECTION 


While six fewer railroads installed crossing protection 
equipment in 1959, the 75 roads equipped 1,397 crossings 
or 17 more than in 1958. For the fifth straight year, a 
gain was registered for the number of crossings equipped 
through joint use of railroad and government funds (fed- 
eral, state and local municipalities). 


Number of Crossings Equipped 
— 


Flashing Gates Sources of Funds 
Light on 


on- 
Signals Flashers Railroad Railroad Joint 


42 16 14 15 29 
1 1 
40 10 9 6 35 
11 7 5 2 11 
2 2 
5 10 10 1 4 
119 19 4 7 127 
106 17 1 4 118 
G 3 1 1 3 
) 21 7 2 1 25 
| 4 2 1 5 
N\ 52 28 24 56 
cBa 11 11 4 18 
CGW 8 6 7 3 4 
CMS!P&P 37 13 36 14 
CNS&M 2 
CRI&P 45 8 25 3 25 
CSS&SB 3 3 
Clinchfield 1 1 
D&H 1 8 4 1 4 
D&RGW 6 1 2 4 1 
DL&W 4 3 1 2 4 
DTé 5 5 
DMa&iIR 1 1 
DSS&A 2 2 
1 1 
ERIE 9 11 8 3 9 
FEC 5 20 7 9 9 
FWe 1 1 
Gat 3 2 5 
T 6 Q 8 
Gh 10 10 10 2 8 
GM&O 6 1 1 6 
IC 11 16 7 5 15 
iT 1 1 
I 2 3 2 2 1 
2 2 
KO& 6 6 
L&NE 2 2 
LIRR 4 11 6 9 
L&N 10° 4 6 7 
Me 5 1 1 3 
Mé& 7 1 1 7 
Mk 6 5 1 
MP 21 $ 10 1 15 
NY 59 29 26 7 55 
1 1 
NYC&SIL 10 1 5 es 6 
NYNH&H 4 2 2 4 
Nav 4 6 1 9 
NF 15 2 5 12 
9 2 
2 2 
2 16 25 4 14 
1 


= 


Number of Crossings Equipped 


Flashing Gates Sources of Funds 


Light and on- 

Railroad Signals Flashers Railroad Railroad Joint 
READING... ae 4 15 14 2 3 
RF&P ears 4 4 
StL-SF 15 3 4 1 13 
StLSW 10 7 3 
SAL 17 10 7 1 19 
SOO : 17 1 1 17 
SOUTHERN a 22 1 5 6 22 
SP (Pacific Lines only) 83 13 18 20 58 
SP&s 2 2 
TRRSL 2 2 
TaP ‘ 10 1 2 1 8 
TP&aW.... 9 1 2 
TH&B mee 7 7 
UP 24 5 6 3 20 
VG 2 2 
WABASH 8 2 5 5 
WM 5 3 2 
Wwe =e 9 1 3 5 

1,012 387 355 143 901 


COMMUNICATIONS INSTALLATIONS 
IN U.S.A. AND CANADA 


Printing telegraph equipment and automatic telephone 
exchanges are included in our statistical summary for the 
first time. The number of telephones under intercommuni- 
cations systems declined because many of the new phones 
are now listed under stations available off automatic ex- 
changes. Information on speech plus telegraph carrier 
terminals and repeaters is also included for the first time 
this year. 


1959 1958 1957 1956 


Miles of new or rebuilt pole line 4,574 3,450 6,139 7,304 
Miles of new aluminum line wire 2,568 1,319 6,089 4,086 
Miles of new copper line wire 5,725 4,475 4,546 7,752 
Carrier equipment installed 
Terminals 
Voice only 1,169 1,600 899 714 
Speech plus telegraph 103 
Telegraph only 968 1,017 996 948 
Repeater equipment 
Voice only.. 121 209 168 152 
Speech plus telegraph 4 
Telegraph only 7 26 8 34 
Printing telegraph equipment 
SO, RO and SR machines. . 421 
Perforators 6 104 
Automatic telephone exchanges 38 
Stations available. . 3,050 
Road train radio 
Locomotives 1,131 B26 875 966 
Cabooses and other cars 505 570 554 491 
Fixed wayside stations 129 125 136 175 
Walkie-talkie sets 585 375 568 406 
Yard radio communications 
Locomotives (autos, trucks). . 454 436 448 416 
Fixed stations 104 154 120 101 
Walkie-talkie sets....... 320 371 288 168 
Yard loudspeaker systems 
Two-way speakers 726 1,250 1,672 935 
Paging speakers 346 449 511 459 
Intercommunications systems 
Telephones ; 73 680 407 255 
Loudspeakers 619 841 7195 561 
Grand total 7,927 8929 8445 6,781 


MOTIVE POWER STATISTICS 


9 Months Ended 
with September 


FREIGHT SERVICE 1958 1959 

Road locomotive-miles (000) (M-211): 
Total, steam 3,975 1,113 
Total, diesel-electric 298,925 317,148 
Total, electric 4,743 4,727 
Total locomotive-miles. .. . 309,384 325,999 
Gross ton-miles (excluding locomotive and tender) 936,539 987,357 

Train-Miles: 

team locomotive : 3,354 912 
Diese! locomotive. ..... 285,859 303,427 
Electric locomotive. . . 4,305 4,254 
Other locomotive. ... . 1,699 2,924 
Motor-car 148 112 


PASSENGER SERVICE 
Road motive-power miles (000) (M-21 3): 


eee 1,179 82 


(Continued on page 94) 
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“Automation is a must” 


says Mr. David A. Hill, 
Consultant, 

Railroad Securities 
Chicago, Illinois 


“R ailroads cannot afford NOT to mech- 
anize. The annual saving from funds 
invested in modernization is substantial. 
In fact, bank loans for such purposes as 
C.T.C. and electronic classification yards 
are self-liquidating.” 

This prominent securities consultant, 
like many others in his field, firmly 
believes that increased automation is the 
best way railroads can reduce operating 
expenses . . . and improve profits. 


The meaning is clear. And, more and 
more railroads are installing the needed 
cost-cutting control systems. UNION 
Centralized Traffic Control and UNION 
VELAC® Classification Yard Systems 
have proved their outstanding ability to 
promote efficient, reliable service and to 
reduce operating costs. Let us tell you 
about them. An inquiry will bring inter- 
esting factual information together with 
alist of installations and proof of savings. 


“Poneers in. Push-Button Science” 
UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY == 


NEW YORK.... 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH....CHICAGO....SAN FRANCISCO 


‘ 
= 
A § 
ah 

By 
| 
He 
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(Continued from page 92) STEAM LOCOMOTVES 


Passenger. . a 161 178 119 

Freight... 790 986 548 

= Passenger or freight. 105 109 87 

PASSENGER SERVICE 1958 1959 Switch. ..P..... 228 259 

Diesel-electric 159,231 145,858 Total: 1,284 1,532 875 
Electric 8,196 7,557 
Total 168.606 153.498 


YARD SERVICE NEW SECURITIES ISSUES, 1937-1959 


Freight yard-switching locomotive hours (000) (M-215) 


Steam, coal-burning 304 111 
Diesel-electric* 29,349 30,608 (Amounts in thousands of dollars) 
Tota 29,687 30,7435 Railroads 


—_— Railroad Total all as per cent 
Excludes B and training A units Bonds Stock total Industries of total 


344,257 344,257 14.9 

1938 54,873 54,873 2,154,664 2.5 

LOCOMOTIVE OWNERSHIP 1939 185,474 233 185,707 2,164,007 8.6 
1940 ; 323,912 323,912 2'677,173 12.1 

yy 1941 366,313 366,313 2,666,887 13.7 

DIESEL-ELECTRIC UNITS 1942 41,726 47,726 1,062,288 4.5 

1943 161,179 161,179 1,169,682 13.8 

12 Mo. 1958 Oct. 1,1958 Oct. 1, 1959 1944 609,010 350 609,360 3,201,891 19.0 

Passenger 2,034 2,032 2,016 1945 1,453,517 504 1,454,021 6,010,985 24.2 
Freight 8,405 8,370 8,354 1946 711,119 711,119 6,899,646 10.3 
Multi-purpose 9,603 9,550 10.085 1947 285,680 285,680 6,576,824 43 
Switch 7,673 7,642 7677 1948 623,348 623,348 7,077,820 8.8 
: 1949 459,982 459,982 6,051,550 7.6 

Total 27,715 27,594 28,132 1950 554,100 554,100 6,361 ,043 8.7 
1951 330,021 5,066 335,087 7,741,099 4.3 

\S- TURBINE ELECTRIC UNITS 1952 524,205 1,000 524,205 9,534,162 5.5 

Freight 99 98 33 1953 302,397 302,397 8,897,996 3.4 
1954 478,895 427 479,322 9,516,168 

e 1955 541,854 5,923 547,777 10,240,155 3 

ELECTRIC UNITS 1956 380.811 1/201 389,012 10,938,718 35 
Passenger 207 207 201 1957 343,647 343,647 12,883,533 2.7 
Frev 306 306 299 1958 238,352 238,352 11,558,343 2.1 
Mu \i-purpos 15 15 10 1959* 163,997 163,997 8,683,274 1.9 


*11 months total. 
Compiled by Securities and Exchange Commission 


EQUIPMENT ORDERS Reported in 1959 


Freight-Train Cars Ordered for Domestic Use—by Type* 


Refrig- 
B x Flat Gondola Hopper Tank erator Caboose Other Total 


4,203 
1,54/ 


4,781 
1,306 


20,091 1,998 4,588 216 166 51,703 
6,534 105 


Freight-Train Cars Delivered for Domestic Use—by Type* 


Refrig- 
Box Flat Gondola Hopper Tank erator Caboose Other Total 


3,033 
1,165 


1,543 
11,204 


16,030 
15,354 


2,138 99 190 36,373 
2,035 139 373 42,760 


Passenger-Train Cars Ordered for Domestic Use—by Type* 


Coach Self- Baggage Postal & 
Coach Comb.  Exp.-Ref. Sleeping Dining Club Propelled Express MU Combination Other Total 


00 12 00 00 135 00 00 00 183 
20 00 00 00 10 00 5 co 00 6 22 63 


Passenger-Train Cars Delivered tor Domestic Use—by Type* 


Coach Self- Baggage Postal & 
Coach Comb. Exp.-Ref. Sleeping Dining Club Propelled Express MU Combination Other Total 


33 00 00 12 10 00 00 15 00 00 00 70 
1958 27 7 00 2 1 1 00 64 00 00 22 124 


All 1959 figures subject to revision 


1959 FREIGHT-TRAIN CAR ORDERS 


Length Date 
Purchaser No. Type Capacity Ft. In. Weight Ordered Delivery Buijder 
Aliquippa & Southern 20 Gondola 200,000 34 0 76,500 Apr. '59 Feb. ‘60 Company Shops 
10 Gondola 200,000 34 0 76,500 Jul, ‘59 May ‘60 Company Shops 
American Refrigerator Transit 150 Refrigerator 140,000 50 Nov.’59 May ‘60 Pacific Car 
50 Refrigerator 140,000 50 Nov. '59 May ‘60 Pacific Car 
100 Refrigerator 140,000 50 Dec. '59 1960 Pacific Car 


(Continued on page 96) 
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for efficiently handling 
bulk material at 


minimum per ton cost 


Industrial Brownhoist 
cranes, bridges, towers and buckets 


write for catalog 562 


INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
January 18, 1960 RAILWAY AGE 9 
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FREIGHT-TRAIN CAR ORDERS (Continued from page 94) 


Length Date 
Purchaser " Type Capacity Ft. In. Weight Delivery Builder 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Flat 100,000 
Cov. Hopper 
Box 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Atlantic Coast Line..... Box 
Hopper 
Baltimore & Ohio. . Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Scale Test 
Gondola 
Gondola 


Mar. "59 Pullman-Standard 
June ‘59 GATC 
GAT 


Apr. '59 Greenville Stee! Car 
3rd Quart. "59 Company Shops 
ACF 


Pullman-Standard 
General American 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Qnd Quart. ‘60 


CF 
1st Quart. '60 ACF 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Atlas Car 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
International Car 
Company Shops 
Canadian Car & Fdy 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Canadian Car & Fdy 
Canadian Car & Fdy 
Canad an Car & Fdy 
Canadian Car & Fdy 
Canadian Car & Fdy 
Canadian Car & Fdy 
Canadian Car & Fdy 
Canadian Car & Fdy 
Canadian Car & Fdy 
Marine Industries 
ec. Dominion Steel 
2nd Half '59 National Stee! Car 
May ‘59 National Stee! Car 
June "59 National Stee! Car 
July ‘59 Eastern Car 
3rd Quart. '59 Canadian Car 
3rd Quart. '59 Marine Industries 
National Stee! Car 
National Stee! Car 
riner Co. 


ACF 
Pullman-Standard 
ACF 
ACF 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
ACF 


Thrall Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem Steel 
Steel 


“DOB OOM 


Boston & Maine 
Canadian General Transit 


- 
on 


Canadian National . 


Canadian Pacific. 


6 
7 
6 
6 
6 
10 
7 
6 
6 


Central of Georgia 
Chesapeake & Ohio 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Cov. Gondola 
Box 
Box 
Chicago & North Western... Caboose 


CF 
Thrall Car 
Chicago Great Western et ey . Hopper 


Pullman-Standard 
Thrall Car 

Thrall Car 

Thrall Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
International Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pulilman-Standard 
Bethlehem Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pacific Car & Fdy 
Company Shops 
Greenville Stee! Car 
Puliman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
lron & Steel Products 


ACF 

GATC 

Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Thrall Car 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem Steel 
GATC 

June '60 GATC 

1st Half '60 ACF 

June '60 Company Shops 


jat 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific . Gondola 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific..... 


Denver & Rio Grande Western. 


Detroit, Toledo & lronton 
Erie 
Georgia & Florida.... 


Great Northern... 


Green Bay & Western 


Illinois Central 


Cov. Hopper 
Cov. Hopper 
Hopper 
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100 Box 100,000 50 59,200 June ‘59 
150 Box 100,000 50 69,800 June '59 
50 Box 100,000 50 69,800 June ‘59 
200 Box 100,000 50 69,800 June '59 
40 Flat 100,000 42 38,600 July. 59 
60 Flat 100,000 48 60,000 Jul. ‘59 
12 Caboose 23 54,100 Oct. ‘59 
500 Gondola 140,000 52 60,100 Dec. '59 ne 
2,000 Hopper 100,000 33 41,400 Dec. "59 
500 Box 100,000 50 69,800 Dec. '59 wai 
38 Caboose 60,000 22 47,800 Jan. ‘59 
1 Tank Jan. '59 
3. Tank Sept. '59 
3 Tank ‘ Dec. '59 
1 Tank Dec. '59 
1 Cov. Hopper Dec. '59 
2 Box Dec. '59 
200 Box 100,000 39 52,900 May '59 
400. ‘Flat 46 36,800 Mar. '59 
.. 300 Flat 66,000 46 42,300 ‘59 
200 Box 100,000 40 44,500 eb. '59 
300 Box 100,000 40 44,400 Feb. '59 
500 Box 100,000 50 63,600 Feb. '59 
152 Cov. Hopper 140,000 36 49,900 ‘Feb. ''59 
14 Cov. Hopper 31 58,100 Apr. '59 
“a 500 Box 100,000 39 53,800 May '59 ooh 
186,000 53 74,000 Dec. '59 
950 Box 100,000 50 63,500 Mar. '59 Dec. '59 
Pa 250 Box 100,000 50 63,500 Apr. '59 Aug. '59 We 
50 FlatG 140,000 85 70,000 Apr. '59 Aug. '59 
50 Flat) 140,000 85 70,000 May ‘59 Feb. '60 
50 Flat. 140,000 85 68,000 gece '59 Aug. '59 
23 Box 100,000 50 68,700 eb. '59 Apr. '59 
100 Box 100,000 50 66,600 Apr. ‘59 Jul.'59 
11. Flat@ 140,000 53 56,209 Apr. '59 Jul. '59 
400 Box 100,000 40 48,150 Apr. '59 Aug. '59 
75___ Gondola 140,000 52 62,510 Apr. '59 June '59 
140,000 52 73,010 Apr. '59 June '59 en 
a 100.000 50 Apr. '59 Dec. '59 Sree 
4 
140,000 52 65,500 May '59 Feb. ‘60 
140,000 60 63,000 Mar. '59 May '59 
100 Box 100,000 50 60,400 Jan. '59 Apr. '59 
«.......... 15 Cov. Hopper 140,000 41 | 63,600 Jan. Feb. '59 
ith 20 Caboose 60,000 28 49,100 Jan. '59 1960 ee 
100 Box 100,000 40 47,500 Apr. '59 Aug. '59 
100‘ Flat 140,000 85 71,900 Nov. '59 May ‘60 
100 Box 100,000 50 52,200 Nov. '59 Mar. 
aan 100 Box 100,000 50 54,600 Nov. '59 Mar, '60 ey 
300 Box 100,000 40 45,400 Nov. '59 Mar. '60 
140,000 41 62,000 Jan. '59 Mar. '59 a 
100 =‘ Flat 100,000 53 52,400 Jan. '59 June ‘59 i 
Flat 140,000 85 71,700 Jan. ‘59 Mar. "59 
15. Flat 140,000 85 71,700 Apr. '59 June '59 
115 Box 140,000 50 80,000 Jan. '59 Feb. '60 
11 Caboose 80,000 29 49,900 Mar. '59 Sept. ‘59 
200 Hopper 140,000 40 51,000 Jan. '59 1959 
100,000 50 71,000 Mar. '59 June '59 
20 Box 100,000 50 66,700 Mar. '59 June '59 
100 Box 100,000 50 65,700 Mar. '59 59 
100 Box 100,000 50 53,800 June '59 pt. '59 
. > 10 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 48,100 June '59 Sept. '59 ot 
10 Flat 140,000 85 69,000 Nov. ‘59 
25 Fiat 140,000 85 69,100 Nov. '59 
75 Cov. Hopper 140,000 41 63,600 Dec. '59 
500 Box 100,000 40 49,500 Dec. '59 
100 Hopper 140,000 42 1 54,000 Dec. '59 
. . . 50 Box® 100,000 40 48,500 Mar. ‘59 
2 Caboose ® 30 44,000 Oct. '59 
350 Box 100,000 50 57,000 ‘Feb. '59 
3 150 Box 100,000 50 63,100 Feb. '59 
350 Box 100,000 40 53,100 Jul.’ 59 
150 Box 100,000 40 59,100 pel. 59 
; 50 Cov. Hopper 140,000 41 61,200 eb. '59 i 
25 Gondola 140,000 52 Jul. '59 
ome 30 Cov. Hopper 170,000 40 66,900 Oct. '59 
20 170,000 40 66,900 Dec. '59 
150 170,000 29 51,200 Dec. '59 
500 140,000 40 52,500 Dec. '59 
3 


Purchaser 
Kansas City Southern 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Louisville & Nashville 


Maine Central 

Merchants Despatch Transportation 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Missouri-Illinois 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Missouri-Pacific 


Monon 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois 
New York Central 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


New York, New Hoven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western 


Norfolk Southern 
North American Car 


Northern Pacific 


Pacific Fruit Express 


Pennsylvania 


Peoria & Eastern 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


Reading 
Rutland 


Sacramento Northern 


St. Lovis-San Francisco 


St. Louis Southwestern 


Seaboard Air Line... 
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Box 
Cov 


Cov 


Type 


. Hopper 


Hopper 
. Hopper 


Hopper 


Caboose 


Hopper 
Hopper 


Hopper 
. Gondola 


. Hopper 


Refrigerator 


Refr 
Box 


igerator 


Ox 
Refrigerator 


ov. 


Cov 
Flat 
Cov 
Box 
Box 
Refr 


Hopper 
Hopper 


Hopper 


igerator 


Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Gondola 


Box 


Refrigerator 


Cov. 
Cov. 
Box 
Box 
Box 
Box 


Hopper 
Hopper 


Capacity 


Lengt 


h 


6 
1 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
4 
6 
6 
1 
1 
6 
6 
6 
3 
4 
6 
7 
6 
3 
3 
6 
3 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
9 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 
9 
6 
6 
6 
0 
1 
3 
1 
1 


oh 


Date 
Delivery 


4th Quart. '59 
3rd Quart. '60 


Qnd Quart. ‘60 


May ‘60 
4th Quart. '59 
Dec. '59 


1st Quart. '60 
1st Quart. '60 


2nd Quart. ‘60 


Jan. 60 


4th Quart 


‘60 


4th Quart. '60 
June '60 
960 


Apr. 
1st Ha 


0 
If ‘60 


Builder 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem Stee! 
ACF 


Pullman-Standard 
Puliman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


ACF 
ACF 
Pullman-Standard 
ACF 


Chicago Freight Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
ACF 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


Thrall Car 
Throll Car 


CF 
Pullman-Standard 

hrall Car 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Shops 


ACF 
Pullman-Standard 
A 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
ACF 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


ATC 
Bethlehem Stee! 
ACF 
Company Shops 


Pullman-Standard 
Ortner Co 
ACF 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Greenville Stee! Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
ACF 


ACF 

Pacific Car & Fdy 
Pacific Car & Fdy 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Greenville Stee! Car 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pacific Car & Fdy 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
ACF 


Pullman-Standard 

Bethlehem Stee! 

Greenville Stee! Car 
ATC 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Companv Shops 
Pu liman-Standard 
Company Shops 
International Car 


Pullman-Standard 
ACF 


Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pacific Car & Fdy 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Puliman-Standard 
Magor 
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5 
a : 
4 
100 100,000 50 52,000 Feb. '59 Apr. '59 
62 140,000 41 Feb. '59 Apr. '59 
200 Hopper 140,000 20 40,000 Jan. 59 Apr. '59 
100 Cov. Hopper 140,000 41 3 63,000 May ‘59 Jul. 
150 Box 100,000 50 62,400 Jul. '59 
roe 900 Gondola 140,000 52 61,000 Nov. '59 be 
1,700 Hopper 140,000 42 I 52,500 Nov. ‘59 
100 Box 100,000 40 45,700 Nov. '59 A 
100 Box 100,000 50 54,600 Nov. '59 May '60 
42 Cov. Hopper 140,000 41 3 63,000 Nov. '59 Feb. '60 
108 Cov. Hopper 140,000 41 3 63,600 '59 Dec. '59 
50 Box 100,000 50 54,600 Nov. '59 May ‘60 
FlatG 100,000 53 57,000 Sept. '59 Dec. '59 
212 Box 100,000 40 52,000 Dec. '59 June '60 
25 Box 140,000 50 58,750 Dec. '59 July ‘60 
15 Flat 100,000 53 64,500 Jan. ‘59 Apr. '59 
a 10 Box 100,000 50 60,700 Sept. '59 Nov. '59 ae 
4 Box 100,000 40 45,400 Sept. '59 Nov, '59 
25 140,000 29 51,100 Feb. '59 Apr. 
25 Cov 140,000 41 62,200 Mar. '59 Apr. '59 
25 Box 100,000 40 47,200 Mar. "59 jul. 
4 140,000 41 62,200 June ‘59 Jul. A 
4 80,000 28 37,300 Jan. '59 Jul. "59 
5 Box 100,000 40 59,700 Mar. '59 Aug. '59 
17 Cov 140,000 29 50,700 Mar. '59 Apr. '59 
100 Cov 140,000 29 50,700 Mar. '59 May '59 
15 Box 100,000 40 ‘59 Jan. "60 
50 ov 140,000 29 52,40 jar. "59 Aug. '59 
50 140,000 52 66,300 Mar. '59 Jul. 59 
50 Box 100,000 40 51,600 Mar. '59 Oct. "59 
AS 250 Box 100,000 40 47,800 Mar. ‘59 Oct. '59 
150 Box 100,000 50 Mar. ‘59 
150 Box 100,000 50 53,700 Mar. '59 
50 Box 100,000 50 59,700 Mar. '59 
50 140,000 40 67,500 Sept. '59 Oct. '59 
140 Box 100,000 40 47,000 Nov. '59 Nov. 
200 Box 100,000 40 Nov. '59 Jan. 60 
100 Box 100,000 50 52,700 Nov, '59 Dec. ‘59 
215 Box 100,000 50 52,600 Nov. '59 Dec. '59 
325 Box 100,000 50 53,600 Nov. '59 Dec. '59 
100 Box 100,000 50 55,100 Nov. '59 Dec. '59 
100 Box 140,000 50 58,750 Dec. '59 May '60 
25 Cov. Hopper 140,000 41 62,600 Mar. '59 May '59 
> ia 15 Cov. Hopper 140,000 41 62,000 Mar. '59 May ‘59 XS 
es 30 Cov, Hopper 140,000 41 62,200 Nov. '59 Feb. '60 ae 
25 Box 100,000 40 51,000 Mar, '59 May '59 
200 140,000 53 50.800 Aug. Apr. ‘60 
25 ‘Filet 120,000 84 63,000 Nov. '59 Mar. Fruehaut 
8 Hopper’ 100,000 29 55,000 Jan. '59 Feb. '59 GATC 
3 Hoppera 100,000 29 55,000 May ‘59 June '59 GATC 3 
13. Hopper’: 100,000 29 55,000 Aug. '59 Sept. '59 GATC 
500 Box: 100,000 50 58,100 Aug. '59 Mar. '60 GATC 
8 Hopper i 100,000 29 55,000 Sept. "59 Oct. '59 
15 Gondola 140,000 52 65,200 Apr. '59 June "59 
eee 26 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 52,400 = Feb. '59 Apr. '59 x 
1,000 Hopper 140,000 36 =©52,600 Mar. '59 1959-60 
35 Box 100,000 50 61,800 Apr. Aug. '59 
10 ‘Flat 100,000 48 63,200 May ‘59 Sept. '59 
250 Box 100,000 50 56,000 Feb. "59 July "59 3 
125 ‘Fiat 140,000 85 71,600 Mar. '59 June '59 
3 Cov. Hopper 140,000 41 62,600 Mar. '59 May ‘59 
55 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 51,400 Apr. '59 jul. '59 
5 Cov. Hopper 140,000 41 62,200 May ‘59 june '59 
10 Cov. Hopper 140,000 41 62,200 Sept. Sept. '59 
100 Flat 140,000 85 69,000 Oct. '59 Apr. '60 
20 ‘lat 140,000 85 69,000 Dec. '59 Apr. ‘60 
50 100,000 44 63,000 Dec. '59 May ‘60 
50 120,000 44 H 84,450 Jan. '59 May ‘59 
350 100,000 40 53,700 Mar. ‘59 
50 100,000 40 55,200 Mar. '59 
100 100,000 40 62,400 Mar. 'S9 
74 Cm 140,000 29 50,700 Apr. "59 Aor 
25 140,000 29 61,880 Sept. Oct. '59 
75 140,000 85 60,000 Aug. '59 C is 
25 140.000 29 61,880 Sept. "59 Oct. '59 
400 100,000 40 54,100 Sept. '59 
500 100,000 50 56,900 Oct. '59 
150 135,000 49 73,400 Oct. '59 
100 120,000 44 M 84,500 Nov. '59 
1,000 120,000 44 Det. 
25 120,000 45 Oct. '59 1960 
. 2,600 140,000 52 56,500 Mar. '59 Oct. "59 
Borg 1,300 100,000 40 54,100 Mar. '59 Aug. '59 
674 Box 140,000 50 61,500 Mar. Sept. '59 
207 Box 140,000 50 67,500 Mar. '59 Nov. '59 
118 Box 140,000 50 73,500 Mar. '59 Nov. '59 
1 Box 140,000 50 Mar. '59 Dec. '59 
800 Box 140,000 50 60,500 Mar. '59 Dec. '59 
600 Box 140,000 50 Mar. '59 Dec. '59 
300 ‘Flat 140,000 53 62,200 Mar. '59 Dec. '59 
500 Box 100,000 40 Mar. '59 Feb. '60 
1,000 Gondola 140,000 22 Mar. "59 Feb. 60 
4,000 Hopper 140,000 40 54,000 May ‘59 Sept. 59 
1,000 Hopper 140,000 40 May ‘59 
4,000 Hopper 140,000 40 June '59 Aug. 
1,000 Hopper 140,000 40 June "59 May = 
Ae 1,700 Gondola 140,000 52 May June 
40 Box 100,000 50 66,099 Jan. '59 Aug. '59 
45 Box 100,000 50 58,50) Jan. Aug. '59 
500 Hopper 140,000 40 52,000 Jan. '59 1959-60 
500 Hopper 140,000 40 Feb. 1959-60 
100 Flata 140,000 53 50,809 Aug. '59 | a 
500 Hopper 110,000 33 40,000 June '59 
| 2 Cabocse 80,000 30 48,800 Jan. "59 June ‘59 
10 Cov. Hopper 140,000 41 62,700 Feb. '59 May '59 
25 Gondola 140,000 52 55,800 Mar. "59 Jul. | 
| 100 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 50,400 Oct. '59 Nov. '59 
Bpiek 400 Box 100,000 50 Dec. '59 May '60 
1 Flat 140,000 83 110,300 Dec. '59 Mar. '60 
100 140,000 50 70,000 Jan. ‘59 Dec. '59 
200 140,000 41 68,200 Apr. '59 jul. "59 
100 140,000 41 68,400 Oct. '59 Dec. '5? 
150 100,000 50 52,500 Dec. '59 Feb. '60 
150 100,000 50 52,500 Dec. ‘59 Jul. 69 
700 100,000 50 57,400 Apr. '59 Sept. '59 
300 100,000 40 50,800 Apr. '59 Oct. '59 
= 


TYPE “H” TIGHTLOGK COUPLE 
AND ATTACHMENTS 


PACKAGE OBIT 


BUCKEYE EIGHT-WHEEL TRUCK 
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» feature of 


=stee! Castings 


If your future designs or your immediate 
programs call for the manufacture of 
miscellaneous cast steel parts, 
Buckeye is at your service. 
A diversified range of carbon and alloy 
BUCKEYE C-R (CUSHIO ‘e008 cast steels offers you a complete selection. 
Buckeye Sales Engineers are always 
BUCKEYE SIX-WHEEL TRUCK available at your convenience. 
OR COMPLETE INFORMATION... GALL or WRITE 
Refer Adv. No. 11875 
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BAKER offers 
interpretation 
understanding 
execution 

of 
YOUR specifications and require- 
ments, adding up to trailers which 


i perform reliably in YOUR all- 


weather service. 


Write, wire, or phone 
if we can serve you. 


BAKER TRAILER & BODY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


100 North 20th Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


STUCKI 


SIDE BEARINGS 


FOR PROVEN DEPENDABILITY 
LONG LIFE 
HIGH CAPACITY 
FREE SWIVELING TRUCKS 


MATERIAL: 
HIGH CARBON 
ROLLED STEEL 


A. STUCKI Co. 


OLIVER BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


100 


LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS SINCE 1900 


| by Walter A. Lucas 
| 


| 


This brand-new, picture-packed book presents 
the fascinating lore and little-known details of 


American and Canadian locomotives and cars 


_ since the late ’90’s. Every railroad man will want 


a personal copy of this beautiful volume. 


Big 814 x 11 inch pages! Hundreds of rare photo- 
graphs, plans and detailed drawings. 


| The contents of the book have come out of rare 


book collections, out-of-print cyclopedias and the 
author’s own, almost priceless, personal photo 
files. Whether you are looking for information on 
the Erie Triplex-type mallet locomotive or the 
high-speed Atlantic-type passenger locomotive 
used in the early part of the century, you are sure 
to find thousands of interesting details in this 
unusual publication. 


Contents: Steam Locomotives and Tenders. Elec- 
tric Locomotives. Diesel-Electric Locomotives. 
Freight Cars: Box, Refrigerator, Stock, Flat, 


Cabooses, etc. Passenger Cars. 


Cloth bound, $5 per copy. 


Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 
Dept RA 1160 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS 
SINCE 1900. I enclose herewith my remittance of $5. 
If not completely satisfied, I may return this book 
within 10 days’ receipt for full refund. 
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There are all Kinds of tiewads at all 
kinds ofsprices, But a tie pad ts only as 
good as the effective and durable seal 
it provides with the tie to keep moisture 
and abrasive materials from penetrating 
the vulnerable underplate area. 


Bird Seff-Sealing Tie Pads are.the— 3 


with the tie has been proved: through 
over 20 years Of in-track expemences 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CAR ORDERS (Continued from page 97) 


Length Date 
Purchaser . Type Capacity t. In. Weight Delivery Builder 


Southern Gondola® : 1st Quart Pullman-Standard 
Cov. Hopper ; Magor 
Cov. Hopper (2) Magor 
Cov. Hopper (2) i Magor 
Cov. Hopper 
Southern Pacific Ox 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Cov. Hopper 
Ox 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Flat 
Texas & Pacific Box 
Box 
Box 
Box 


Magor 
Pacific Car & Fdy 
Pacific Car & Fdy 
Pacific Car & Fdy 
Pullman-Standard 
3rd Quart. ' Pacific Car & Fdy 
Mar. '60 Pacific Car & Fdy 
Apr. '60 Pacific Car & Fdy 
Dec. '59 
June '60 Company Shops 
- Company Shops 
May ‘60 Company Shops 
May '60 Company Shops 
May '59 Pullman-Standard 
1959-60 Pullman-Standard 
Mar. "60 Pullman-Standard 
Apr. '60 Pullman-Standard 
1959-69 ACF 
Feb. ‘60 ACF 
Apr. '60 Bethlehem Steel 
Sept. '59 Company Shops 
Nov, '59 Company Shops 
Apr. "59 A 
June '59 Pullman-Standard 
GATC 


Oct. "59 
GATC 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Compeny Shops 


Trailer Train 


Union Tank Car 
Wabash 


Cov. Hopper 

Cov. Hopper 
Western Fruit Express Refrigerator 
Western Maryland 


F 

Greenville Stee! Car 
Pacific Car & Fdy 
Puliman-Standard 
Bethlehem Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 


ACF 
Pullman-Standard 
Pacific Car & Fdy 


Western Pacific.s.... 


7) Steel frame 

@) Aluminum and stee! 
3) Steel-sheathed 

9 Aluminum 


1959 LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS 


Wheel 
Arrange- Horse- Delivery 
Purchaser ment Service Lb. Or Date 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe .-Sw. June 'S9 
w. May ‘59 
June ‘59 
June ‘60 
1960 
Sept. ‘59 
Apr. '60 "M.D. 
Nov. ‘59 General Motors Diese! 
Nov. ‘59 General Motors Diesel 
July ‘59 General Motors Diesel 
July "59 General Motors Diesel 
4th Quart Mr'l. Loco Works 
1959 Mrt'l. Loco. Works 
Mt'l. Loco. Works 
General Motors Diesel! 
General Motors Diesel 
1st Quart. 
1st Quart. ' 
1st Quart 


Birmingham Southern 


> 
> 
> 


Canadian National 


m 


z 


Canadian Pacific 

Cedar Rapids & lowa City 
Chicago & Illinois Midland 
Chicago & North Western 


co. Works 


Chicago, Milwaukee St. Pau! &, Pacific 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

De Queen & Eastern 

Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Genesee & Wyoming 

Grand Trunk Western 


PP. 


° 


Illinois Central 

Kansas City Southern 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Missouri Pacific 


aa 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Northern Alberta 

River Terminal 

Santa Maria Valley 

Seaboard Air Line 

Southern 

Southern Pacific 


OMm> > 


‘Motors Diese 


0290 


= 


‘Electric 


3 


era 


PPS: 


on 


Tennessee, Alabamo & Georgia.... 
Texas & Pacific 


Mmp>mmmom 


.D. 
. D. 
.D. 
.D. 
D. 


Jan. '59 June "59 
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“3 
| 
100‘ Flat 140,000 85 73,000 Apr. '59 
300‘ Flat 140,000 85 73,000 June ‘59 
4 300 Flat 140,000 85 70,300 July ‘59 4 
300 Flat 140,000 85 70,300 Nov. '59 
: : 300 =‘ Fiat 140,000 85 71,000 June '59 
200 Flat 140,000 85 71,000 july "59 
200 Fiat 140,000 85 71,000 Nov. 
Union Pacific 800 Box 100,000 50 Feb. '59 
200 Box 100,000 50 Feb. '59 
150 Cov. Hopper 140,000 Feb. '59 
150 Cov. Hopper 140,000 Feb. ‘59 
100 Cov. Hopper 140,000 Feb. 
25 Flat 140,000 85 Dec. '59 
162 Tank 1959 
150 Flat@ 100,000 60 71,600 Feb. '59 
50 Flata 100,000 60 63,550 May '59 
4 550 Box 100,000 50 58,000 Feb. '59 th 4: 
140,000 41 62,600 Mar. '59 
140,000 29 51,500 May ‘59 Jul. "59 
140,000 50 Nov. '59 60 
Ma 140,000 85 72,800 Mar. '59 une '59 aS 
Flat 100,000 53 54,500 Mar, '59 June'59 
25 Box 100,000 50 60,300 Apr. '59 jul. 
al tay 400 Hopper 140,000 40 54,000 Aug. '59 Aug. '60 Nt 
25 140,000 85 70,000 Feb. '59 Apr. '59 
100 Box 100,000 50 57,500 Feb. '59 June '59 
25 Gondola 140,000 52 56,000 Mar. '59 Jul. ‘59 
50 Box 140,000 50 66,000 jul. Oct. '59 
bed 50 Box 140,000 50 Sept. '59 Feb. ‘60 
{ 
Builder 
ae 
a) Sw. 230,000 900 Feb. '59 Aug. '59 mae 
Rd.-Sw. 248,000 1,325 Dec. '59 Sept. '60 
Rd.-Sw. 254,000 1,750 Apr. '59 Aug. '59 
Rd.-Sw. 254,000 1,800 Oct. '59 Mar. ‘60 
Rd.-Sw. me 1,750 1959 
Rd.-Sw. 242,780 1,800 Feb. ‘60 
oy Sw. 241,000 1,200 pt. '59 Feb. '60 am 
Rd.-Sw. 390,000 1,800 Nov. '59 Apr. ‘60 
Rd.-Sw 230,000 1,000 Feb. '59 jul. "59 
Gen. Pur 284,50 1,800 Dec. '59 | 
1,250 Aug. '59 


Wheel 
Arrange- Date 
Purchaser No ment Service Lb Ordered Da Builder 


Toledo, Peoria & Western B-B -Sw. J May ‘59 : Alco 

Union Pacific 75 c-C Feb. '59 E. M.D. 
General Electric 
M.D. 


22 June 
Western Pacific 6 june '59 
@ Ordered in 1956; order confirmed in 1959 
2) Gas turbine-eleciric 


1959 PASSENGER-TRAIN CAR ORDERS 


Length Seating Order Delivery 
Purchaser : Type Ft. In. Construction Capacity Weight Date Date Builder 
All Steel June '59 Pullman-Standard 
All Steel Budd 
All Steel Pullman-Standard 
All Steel Pullman-Standard 
All Steel 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Baggage (1) 
Baltimore & Ohio Sleeper-Coach 
Chicago & North Western 26 Coach 
Coach-Cab 
City of Philadelphia Subway-Coach 
Kansas Ciiy Southern Baggage 


Missouri Pacific 
New York Central 


New York City Transit Authority 


Northern Pacific 


Sleeper-Coach 
Sleeper-Coach 
Subway Coach 
Subway Coach 
Sleeper-Coach 


All Steel 
All Steel 
All Steel 


All Steel 


Budd 
All Steel j 


Budd 
ACF 
St. Louis Car 


All Steel hey St. Louis Car 
All Steel St. Louis Car 


Southern Pacific Baggage & Express 


Baggage & Express 


1) Shells only 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS—EXPORT 


Purchaser Service 


Argentina—L. R. Development, Lid 
razil—Araraquara 

Chile—Anaconda Copper 

Chile—Chile Expl. Co 

Cuba—Ferrocarriles Occidentales 
de Cuba..... 


Egypt—Egyptian Railways 
lran—lranian State Railways 


Korea—Korean National Railways 
Lebanon—Lebanon State Railways 
Mexico—MGRS 
Peru—Southern Peru Copper 
Rhodesia—Rhokana Mine 

udi Arabia—Saudi Government Rys 
Taiwan—Taiwan Government Railways 


>> 


Aas 


Yugoslavia— Yugoslavia Railways 


Builder 
General Electric 
E. M. D. 

E. M. D. 
M. D. 
General Electric 
General Electric 


General Electric 
General Electric 


mmmmmmmmmmm 


Yards Still Lead A&B Work 


Railroad construction activity in 1959 followed pretty 
much the same pattern as in recent years, with yard con- 
struction work again topping the list. A continuation of 
the same pattern can be expected in 1960. 

These conclusions are based on replies to a question- 
naire sent by Railway Age to 434 railroads in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. Information was requested 
on projects under way in 1959 costing $1 million or more, 
and projects proposed for 1960 costing $500,000 or more. 

Twenty-three railroads reported a total of 99 projects 
started or under way in 1959 costing over $1 million. New 
yards or improvements to existing yards, totalling $130 
million, lead the parade with 31% of the total expenditures. 

The project requiring the largest expenditure, $28.5 
million, is a new marshalling yard the Canadian National 
is building at Montreal. Next in order is also a CNR 
project—a hump-retarder yard being built at Winnipeg, 
Man., at a cost of $24.2 million. The New York Central's 
new Robert R. Young classification yard at Elkhart, Ind., 
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to cost an estimated $22.2 million, comes third. 

As in 1958, track construction took second place, ac- 
counting for 18.4% of the funds reported for projects in 
the $1 million category. Included are seven branch lines in 
Canada (six being built by the CNR and one by the 
Quebec North Shore & Labrador) and one in Missouri 
by the MP. 

Largest is the CNR’s branch from Beattyville, Que., to 
Chibougamau and St. Felicien, costing $40.8 million. 

Line changes comprised the third largest category of 
projects in 1959. Projects costing $1 million or more in 
this group aggregated $53.9 million, or 10.8% of the 
total. The largest job, by far, is the Western Pacific’s $40- 
million main-line relocation from Oroville, Cal., to Intake 
to permit construction of the $2.5-billion Oroville flood 
control dam on the Feather river. 

Bridge construction, totalling $49.7 million, accounted 
for 9.9% of the money reported. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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a 
| 83 40 101,400 Oct. ‘59 
51 “4 — 
70 
Wheel 
tk | Arrange Weight Horse- Date Delivery 
Lb. power Ordered Date 
ue 11 C Rd.-Sw. 210,600 1,800 Aug. '59 Feb. '60 
er 12 Rd.-Sw. 249,000 1,750 1959 1960 
fs 2 Sw. 235,000 1,200 1959 1959 a 
2 Sw. 235,000 1,200 1959 1959-60 
10 Rd.-Sw. 166,000 1,200 Sept. '59 Dec. '59 
Beer 10 B Rd.-Sw. 140,000 640 Sept. '59 Dec. '59 pase 
4 Sw. 110,000 560 Sept. '59 Dec. '59 
op: 2 B Sw. 80,000 350 Sept. '59 Dec. '59 s 
= PF 16 B Rd.-Sw, 155,000 875 1959 1960 
ie 13 8 Rd.-Sw. 156,000 875 1959 1959 
= 20 C Rd.-Sw. 220,000 1,800 1959 1959 a 
26 B Rd,-Sw. 155,000 875 1959 1959 
ae 4 oma Gen. Pur. 87,000 600 1959 1960 i 
ane’ 2 Gen. Pur. 249,000 1,750 1959 1959 
ee 2 Gen. Pur. 249,000 1,800 1959 1960 
alg 1 Gen. Pur. 208 ,000 1,800 1959 1960 
4 Rd 223,000 1,750 1959 1959 
aE 4 Rd.-Sw. 165,000 1,310 1959 1960 oS 
7 Rd.-Sw. 120,000 875 1959 1960 
. 20 Rd.-Sw. 215,000 1,800 1959 1960 
ta 
i 
| 
= 
| 
= 


red E. Perlman (left), President, and 
hn F. Nash, Vice President—Operation, 


IS MASTERING 


THE HOT BOX PROBLEM 
THROUGH ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC SYSTEMS 


NEW YORK CENTRAL’s modernization program, involving scientific advances such as radioisotopes (for 
inspection) and electronic computer systems, also includes patented and operations-proved SERVOSAFE® 
Hot Box Detectives.* -™- Rounding off such large-scale improvements as expanded Centralized Traffic 
Control and improved repair techniques, NEW YORK CENTRAL has aimed at the heart of one of the principal 
causes of freight car delay and damage—the hot box. -™- The CENTRAL is able automatically to spot an 
overheated journal box out of harmless hundreds without unnecessary delays or risks . . . thanks to 
SERVOSAFE Hot Box Detectives installed at 32 strategic points on the main line. -™- Utilizing modern 
science in this way—using the advanced knowledge and skills of firms specializing in the functional applica- 
tions of recently-developed scientific concepts—is basic to the CENTRAL’s modernization program. -™- The 
SERVOSAFE system was developed and introduced by SERVO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, leaders in Systems 
and Functional Engineering. SERVOSAFE is patented* and time-tested, and is the only system which can 
use infrared technology for hot box detection efficiently, dependably .. . safely. -™#- The NEw YORK CENTRAL 
is only one of 23 railroads to date which have purchased SERVOSAFE. This system insures protection of 
bridges and structures, safeguards rights-of-way, saves maintenance dollars. Our engineers will be glad 
to present facts and figures about the Detective System and the more recently perfected Carrier System and 


Automatic Alarm System . .. modular adjuncts to SERVOSAFE. Please write or phone: 


*Protected by U.S. & Foreign Patents, 
Including U.S. Patent No. 2,880,309 
Other U.S. and Foreign Patents Applied For 


Railroad Products Division 


SERVO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Serving Safety Through Science ) 


bw York Central System. 111 New South Road, Hicksville, L.1., N.Y. 
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ANOTHER FIRST 


First in Design e. 
and NOW... 


During the early 1950’s the American Railroad Indus- 


try was actively interested in obtaining rail in 78-foot 
lengths in place of the long standing 39-foot standard. 
CF&lI’s investigation toward this end provided little en- 
couragement in complying with the railroads’ request due 
to the tremendous expenditure necessary to change existing 
production facilities. In short, at the time and until today, 


78-foot rail was not economically feasible. 


Now, CF&I has cooperated with the National Cylinder 
Gas, Division of Chemetron Corporation, in leasing land 
to NCG contiguous to the CF&I Pueblo Mill, and making : 
possible an association of services to produce for Western a 
Railroads 78-foot rail or welded strings | oe 
of any specified length. ye 
Establishment of the un 


Electric Flash Butt Resist- 


ance Welding Plant adja- 


cent to The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation Mill early 
in 1960 will enable complete fulfillment of any systems 
welded rail requirements — an important and long awaited 
achievement in providing material and services to the Rail- 
road Industry in keeping with our confidence in the pro- 


gressive future of American Railroads. 


rHE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


DENVER, COLORADO 
5396 
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YARDS LEAD A&B WORK (Continued from page 103) 


rhirteen railroads reported they planned to start con- 
struction projects costing over $500,000 in 1960. A total 
of 33 such jobs, with an aggregate cost of $45.1 million, 
was reported. Yard projects are in the lead, accounting for 


$15.4 million or 35.3% of the total. 


CTC projects rank second among the categories of work 
planned for 1960. Total estimated cost of the projects in 


this group is $9.3 million, or 21.8% of the total. 


Track construction, amounting to an estimated $6.8 


Jobs Completed or Under Way in 1959 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe: Car 
cleaning facilities, Corwith-Nerska, IIl., 
(100); freighthouse, Argentine, Kan. 
(20); yard improvement, Clovis, N. M., 
(3); line change, Williams, Ariz., to 
Crookton (25); Port Isabel freighthouse 
and trackage, San Francisco, Cal. (50); 
freighthouse and trackage, Hobart, Cal. 
(95) 

Baltimore & Ohio: Chelsea freight 
station, Pier 63, North river, New York, 
$2,000,000 (100); reconstruction of 
Arthur Kill bridge, Staten Island, N. Y., 
$9,250,000 (75); Hawkins Point Marine 
Terminal, Baltimore, Md., $3,200,000 
(100); yard and terminal facilities, Cum- 
berland, Md., $15,000,000 (50); tunnel 
improvements on Parkersburg branch 
in West Virginia, $4,000,000 (5); ex- 
tension of Litthke Kanawha River spur, 
Gilmer, W. Va., $1,450,000 (100); 
classification yard and engine terminal 
at Port Columbus and freighthouse and 
perishable goods yard at Fourth Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, $2,200,000 (100); 
grade crossing elimination at Marburg 
avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, $1,000,000 
(100); grade crossing elimination, Ten- 
nessee avenue-Ross avenue, Cincinnati, 
$1,006,000 (100); Congress Street Ex- 
( hicago, $1,475,000 (85); 
construct two bridges due to Calumet 
Sag Channel improvements, Blue Is- 
land, Ill., $2,065,000 (10); reconstruc- 
tion of 24 railroad bridges at various 
locations, $1,275,000 (70). 

Canadian National: Construct new 
hump yard and facilities, Moncton, N. 
B., $15,000,000 (25); additions and al- 
terations to yard, Cornerbrook, N.F., 
$1,460,000 (60); improvements and ad- 
ditions to yard, St. John’s, N.F., $1,- 
650,000 (20); main-line diversion be- 


pressway, 


tween Turcot and Dorval, Que., $4.- 
900,000 (82); construct new yard, 
Joffre, Que., $2,630,000 (98): con- 


struct new yard 
OOO (99): 


facilities 


Sarnia, Ont., $2,815,- 
construct freight terminal 
Montreal, Que., $7,016,000 
(99); construct new marshalling yard, 
Montreal, $28,500,000 (65): construct 
station facilities under Queen Elizabeth 


Hotel, Montreal, $3,385,000 (85): al- 
terations to mouth of Mount Royal 
tunnel, Montreal, $1,100,000 (62); 


construct new office building, Montreal, 
$17,140,000 (10); extension to steam 
plant, Montreal, $1,790,000 (1); con- 
struct diesel maintenance shop, Mon- 
treal, $3,700,000 (99); construct main 
spur to Calard Ore Company, Atikokan, 
Ont., $1,920,000 (99); replace frame 
trestle with steel viaduct, Edson, Allta., 
$1,360,000 (50); construct new hump 
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retarder yard, Winnipeg, Man., $24,- 
200,000 (15); construct new diesel shop, 
Calder, Alta., $3,139,000 (90); freight 
and passenger car repair shop, Trans- 
cona, Man., $2,480,000 (25); grit blast 
plant and paint shop, Transcona, $1,- 
065,000 (100); replace portion of ore- 
dock trestle, Port Arthur, Ont., $2,- 
280,000 (50); install CTC. on ten sub- 
divisions, $11,545,000; branch lines 
between Terrace and Kitimat, B.C., 
$10,995,000 (100); Hillsport and Mani- 
touwadge, Ont., $2,672,000 (100); 
Beattyville-Chibougamau-St. Felicien, 
Que., $40,825,000 (98); Bartibog and 
Heath Steele Mines, N. B., $3,220,000 
(100); Sipiwesk and Thompson, Man.. 
$4,500,000 (98); Optic Lake and Chisel 
Lake, Man., $10,165,000 (75). 

Canadian Pacific: Convert double 
track subdivision to single track with 
CTC, $1,146,000 (60). 

Chesapeake & Ohio: Replace steel 
spans in viaduct, Richmond, Va., $7,- 
049,000 (70); reconstruct WB manifest 
yard, Russell, Ky., $5,463,300 (99); in- 
stall CTC between Hinton and Sewell, 
W. Va., $2,226,170 (65); install CTC 
between Clifton Forge, Va., and Hinton, 
W. Va., $2,991,300 (10); install CTC 
between Cabin Creek Jct. and St. Al- 
bans, W. Va., $2,306,400 (10); con- 
struct industrial track, Scary, W. Va., 
$1,410,100 (70). 

Chicago & North Western: The fol- 
lowing projects are under construction 
in connection with Chicago’s Northwest 
Expressway: Multiple-level subway at 
Halsted and Green streets, $10,000,000 
(80); relocation of main track between 
North avenue and Division street, $3,- 
500,000 (50); and subways at Jefferson 
Park, $5,500,000 (50); Addison, $5,- 
000,000 (50); and Mayfair, $1,500,000 
(100). 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy: in- 
stall CTC between Kansas City and St. 
Joseph, Mo., $637,758 (100); construc- 
tion of depot and facilities, St. Joseph, 
Mo., $748,771 (75); construct new 
Mississippi river bridge, including track 
changes, Quincy, Ill., $11,500,000 (35); 
construct addition to freighthouse No. 
10, Chicago, $547,000 (90); construct 
new freighthouse, North Kansas City, 
Mo., $1,506,000 (40). 

Delaware & Hudson: Relocate ap- 
proximately 10 miles of main line 
to a new alinement on the west side 
of the city and install new connection 
to Adirondack branch, construct new 
yard, new diesel locomotive servicing 
facilities, new passenger and freight sta- 
tion and 10 grade separation structures, 


million, accounts for 15.4% of the total. 

Brief descriptions of the projects completed or under 
way in 1959, costing $1 million or more, follow. Figures 
in parentheses indicate the percentage of completion at the 
close of the year. 

These are followed by projects costing $500,000 or 
more that are authorized to be started in 1960. 


Saratoga Springs, $9,000,000 (100). 

Galveston Wharves: Concrete pier 
and transit shed, pier No. 15, Galveston, 
Tex., $2,400,000. 

Grand Trunk Western: Convert 
steam locomotive shops to heavy re- 
pair shop for diesel locomotives, ter- 
minal servicing and repairs, including 
fueling facilities, Battle Creek, Mich., 
$1,200,000 (60); construct terminal 
classification yard on new site and re- 
vamp portion of present Nichols yard 
for local industrial yard, Battle Creek, 
$4,000,000 (100); construct terminal 
and industrial classification yard with 
engine and car servicing facilities on 
new site, replacing present Belsay yard, 
Flint, Mich., $2,460,000 (100). 

Great Northern: Extend CTC be- 
tween Pacific Jct. and Dodson, Mont.; 
install CTC between Brookston and 
Kelly Lake and Brookston and Gunn, 
Minn. (80). 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe: Cen- 
tralized traffic control between Birds 
and Ricker, Tex. (33); construct freight- 
house and enlarge yard, Brownwood, 
Tex. (90). 

Jersey Central Lines: Elimination of 
grade crossing, Port Reading, N. J., 
$1,357,575 (30). 

Missouri Pacific: Construct 26.72- 
mile branch line and auxiliary tracks, 
to iron mine being developed by 
Meramec Mining Company, Cadet to 
Pea Ridge, Washington County, Mo., 
$4,046,750 (67); construct electroni- 
cally controlled double-crest retarder 
classification yard, Kansas City, Mo., 
$13,700,000 (100). 

New York Central: Installation of 
ABP signaling system between Wee- 
hawken, N. J., and Selkirk, N. Y., $1,- 
700,000 (20); installation of traffic con- 
trol system between Syracuse, N. Y. 
and Buffalo, $9,000,000 (85); installa- 
tion of traffic control system between 
Berea and Toledo, Ohio, $3,700,000 
(12); new Robert R. Young classifica- 
tion yard and supporting facilities, 
Elkhart, Ind., $22,158,000 (100); new 
classification yard and supporting facili- 
ties, Avon, Ind., $14,600,000 (40); re- 
construct Cuyahoga River _ bridge, 
Cleveland, Ohio, $5,000,000 (100); re- 
construct Little Calumet River bridge, 
Calumet City, Ill, $2,250,000 (100); 
underpass carrying lake front line 
tracks over East Inner Belt Express- 
way near 30th street, Cleveland, $1,- 
750,000 (100); east approach to the 
central viaduct over tracks of the Cleve- 
land Union Terminal, Cleveland, $6,- 
600,000 (100); Third Street viaduct, 
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munications and electronic equipment 
makes it possible to take the assignment 
and disposition of motive power out of 
local or regional control. This step will 
result in making sure power is where 
it is needed when it is needed. It will 
permit the most efficient use of each 
unit. 


More M/W Work 


For maintenance-of-way forces in 
1960, the sun may shine somewhat 
brighter than it has been. That is, if 
nothing happens to interfere seriously 
with present plans. 

The brighter prospects are reflected 
in figures submitted by most of the 
Class I roads indicating the extent of 
the rail and tie-renewal programs they 
have projected for 1960. These figures 
indicate that the amount of new rail 
to be laid and the number of ties to 
be inserted by railroads as a whole will 
rebound from the low levels reached in 
1959 and 1958. To be specific, rail 
renewals will turn upward to the extent 
of about 38%, while the projected gain 
for tie insertions is slightly more than 
21%. 

These percentages, however, are more 
impressive than the actual figures. If 
railroads are able to carry out present 
plans, they will lay about 675,000 net 
tons of new rail in 1960. Last year the 
laid an estimated 492,000 tons; in 1958 
they laid 406,000 tons. In both 1959 
and 1958 rail programs were whittled 
down to abnormally low levels by reces- 
sion conditions and the strike of steel 
workers. When the projected rail pro- 


WHAT'S AHEAD FOR 1960? 


(Continued from page 22) 


grams for 1960 are compared with the 
1953-57 five-year annual average of 
963,200 tons, it’s apparent that activity 
in this area has a long way to go before 
ii can be described as “normal.” 

Tie renewals tell pretty much the 
same story. Present plans call for inser- 
tion of 19,700,000 ties this year by 
Class I roads. In 1959 these roads in- 
serted an estimated 16,250,000 ties, or 
only slightly more than the 16,029,558 
installed in track in 1958. During the 
five-year period 1953-57. Cias 1 road 
installed an average of 24,573,000 ties 
per year. Thus, tie renewals in 1960, 
like new rail programs, will still fall far 
short of what they were a few years 
ago, and even in those years they were 


TRESTLES OF PRESTRESSED CONCRETE made their debut in railroad serv- 


none too adequate. 

After two years of sub-normal pro- 
grams it is logical to expect an increase 
in activity on the part of the M/W 
forces. In fact, in view of the generally 
optimistic predictions for 1960 made 
by economists and business men, includ- 
ing top railroad officers, it might be 
expected that railroads would take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to catch up 
on deferred maintenance in 1960 to a 
greater extent than indicated by present 
plans. 

But there are factors that are doubt- 
less having a restraining influence on 
the budget makers. Among them is the 
uncertain labor situation, including the 

(Continued on page 110) 


ice in 1959. This one carries the double-track line of the Atlantic Coast Line 
across the Salkehatchie River near Yemassee, S.C. 
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RAIL-TRAILER... 
SERVING PIGGYBACK 
IN ALL ITS PHASES! 


Today, a growing roster of jeading carriers have found in The Rail- 
Trailer Company the answer to swift transportation expansion and economy. 


Operating the nation’s largest finest fleet of piggyback trailers, R-T 
Rail-Trailer) is unique in its ability to serve rails, motor carriers and 
freight forwarders. Pioneer in the industry, R-T offers major advances and 
technical skills of benefit to all contemplating the use of piggyback! 

“Cut expansion problems down to size... ” that’s the mission of R-T’s 
staff of seasoned experts. The results are proven coast to coast in every 
transport field. Apply the story to your business . . . communicate with 
Rail-Trailer. 


| 221 N. La Salle Street « Chicago 1, Illinois 
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pending wage demands of the railroad 
brotherhoods. Measures being used to 
prolong the life of rail, and the fact 
that tie renewals are to some extent 
governed by cyclical factors, may also 
have a bearing on current renewal pro- 
grams. 

Meanwhile, railroads are pushing 
programs to mechanize and reorganize 
their M/W forces. These will be con- 
tinued in 1960, and with special vigor 
if there should be another wage boost 
to take into consideration. 

M/W officers long since learned that 
they’ve got to save money on labor if 
they expect to obtain funds for much- 
needed material. An example of how 
this works in practice was related 
recently by the top maintenance officer 
of a large road. He told how sections 
had been lengthened on his road and 
mechanized gangs formed to do most 
of the track work. The resulting sav- 
ings, he said, were sufficient to permit 
doubling the new-rail program for 
1960, compared with 1959, with only 
a nominal increase in total expenses. 

Such efforts, which are taking place 
on a nationwide scale, are bound to 
have a drastic effect on the number of 

(Continued on page 112) 


RAIL RENEWAL WORK in 1960 will 
be up considerably from last year. Here 
a crane sets a length of long welded 
rail in final position on the Rock Island. 
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and your guarantee of 
peak performance, reliability 
and economy in 


COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS 


Philco . . . the pioneer in microwave communications . . . offers un- 
equaled experience and capability in designing complete communica- 
tions systems to meet your specific requirements. Philco Microwave 
Systems insure maximum all-weather reliability and cost far less than 
wire lines to install and maintain. They provide highest quality, un- 
attended, point-to-point transmission of voice, teletype, VHF, facsimile 


and data . . . plus telemetering and supervisory control information. 
Philco’s famous Turnkey Services . . . including site surveys, system | 
planning, installation and field service . . . are at your command. Philco 


engineers will be glad to discuss your communication problems, with- 
out obligation. Complete information will be sent on request. Govern- 


ment & Industrial Diviston, 4700 Wissahickon Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. In 
Available in Common Carrier, Canada: Philco Corp. of Canada Limited, Don Mills, Ontario. 


Industrial and Government bands. 
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track workers. In 1958 the average 
number of extra-gang men, section men 
and other maintenance-of-way laborers 
in the service of Class I roads was less 
than half what it was in 1952. The 
number of such employees may fluctu- 
ate from year to year with business 
conditions. But the general trend will 
downward as mechanization 
of maintenance work becomes more in- 
tensive and extensive. This process will 
undoubtedly continue in 1960. 

This year will also see a continuation 
of the trend to continuous welded rail. 
A considerable amount of such rail to 
be laid in 1960 and following years will 
be welded at fixed plants being estab- 
lished or planned for installation at rail 
mills throughout the country. 

Another event to look for in 1960 is 
the installation of extensive service tests 
of prestressed concrete ties. Two such 
installations of 700 ties each will be 
made early in the year, one on the 
Seaboard Air Line, the other on the 
Atlantic Coast Line. In both instances, 
the concrete ties will be placed under 
butt-welded rail. Other roads also are 
planning test installations of concrete 


ties. 


continue 


Signaling Expenditures 


Railroad spending for improved and 
expanded signaling will total between 
$50 and $60 million this year, with 
heaviest expenditures going for subway 
facilities, retarder yards and CTC. New 
York City’s Transit Authority plans to 
$15 million on a 
modernization program, while 
Transit Authority figures to 
begin signal work on its Lake Street 
line 

Reports from railroads indicate work 
will possibly eight, 
classification yards in 1960. 
New York Central plans two; the Mis- 
souri Pacific will get under way with 
its new yard at North Little Rock, Ark. 

Considerable CTC activity will oc- 
cur during the year, with several roads 
moving ahead on the big job of CTC- 
ing their main lines—such roads as 
Santa Fe, C&O, CNR, NYC, NP, SP 
UP. Surveys indicate about 1,500 
miles of CTC will be installed on all 
roads in the next 12 months. 

Hotbox which moved 
into prominence during 1959, will con- 
tinue to make 1960. Several 
roads talk of system-wide projects; one 
with this in mind, hopes it can 
monitor detectors at several locations 
from a central office. Communications 
get a play in this kind of setup, in- 
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cluding wayside-to-train radio, since it 
will be necessary to transmit hotbox 
information to train crews immediately. 

One eastern railroad, which has such 
an installation, instructs train crews 
to phone the dispatcher, who has read 
the tape. He tells them the location of 
the hotbox. Another railroad plans 
such an installation, but will put the 
hotbox-indication unit at the detector- 
control signal. Thus the crew can find 
hotboxes. They will inform the dis- 
patcher as to the disposition of cars 
with hotboxes. When the train is ready 
to leave, the dispatcher will clear the 
signal, thus resetting the indication 
equipment for the next train. 

Western roads, with longer dis- 
tances between wayside inspection 
points, have moved slowly in installing 
the new detectors in the past year. 
Now there are signs this will change 
in 1960. The reason is, the detector 
units can now be operated in con- 
junction with the signal system to set 
the signal when a hotbox is detected 
Thus, in a sense, the train crew will 
be monitoring itself. 

Railroad communications, which 
have grown rapidly in recent years both 


in terms of facilities and importance, 
will continue to expand this year. Ex- 
penditures may go as high as $15 
million, with most of the outlays be- 
ing for radio, carrier and microwave. 

About 2,500 radio sets will be in- 
stalled on locomotives, cabooses, and 
in wayside offices. The total includes 
portable walkie-talkie sets that are used 
by M/W and mechanical departments 
as well as train crews. In addition, the 
replacement market for radio equip- 
ment will begin to be felt this year as 
many roads have equipment over 10 
years old, and must replace with the 
new split-channel sets. 

The upsurge in microwave interest 
seen in 1959 will carry over into 1960. 
The Denver & Rio Grande Western is 
already well along with its 700-mile 
system, and the Southern Pacific’s 760- 
mile system will probably be started 
this year. Another 1,500 miles of mi- 
crowave are in the planning stages, 
with possible starts late this year. 

Carrier equipment will continue at 
about the present rate—1,500 voice 
terminals and repeaters installed an- 
nually, as well as 1,000 units of print- 
ing telegraph equipment. 


: to 

You can’t see the conscientious care, the patient 
pains we put into every International Tie. But you 
can observe the natural results of such dutiful dedi- 
cation. That’s why our every tie carries the famous 
International Dating Brand. It’s the most compelling 
way we can think of to show you what a fine product 
this is. For there, in the date, is the most positive 
proof of quality you could ever want... years and 
years of service under actual conditions. Isn’t this 
the kind of tie you want your rails to ride on? 


INTERNATIONAL CREOSOTING AND CONSTRUCTION COM- 
PANY, GALVESTON, BEAUMONT, TEXARKANA. 


TIES 
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70-TON COVERED HOPPER 


low initial cost...low operating cost 


January 18, 1960 


Standardize on the Greenville Pacesetter 70-ton covered hopper. It’s a time-tested, 
field-proved, rough, tough car that costs less and cuts operating costs when in use. High 
speed, deep penetrating automatic welds give you added waterproofing qualities when 
handling cement, potash and similar dry cargo. This is one of four Pacesetter package 
units in service. Others are flats, gons and hoppers. Planning car purchases? Get the 


facts today. No set of bids is complete without the figures on the Greenville Pacesetters. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION HEAVY AND LIGHT REPAIRS LEASING 


ENVILLE 


STEEL CAR COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


48 Years of Experience 
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Two “shock-stopping” Friction 
clutch mechanisms give Extra 
Measure of protection to 
Car Bodies... Sills... Rigging! 


The record proves it... Exclusive Peerless Twin 

Friction clutch mechanism combined with 4 powerful 

springs keeps maintenance costs down by more effectively 

absorbing shocks—more efficiently dissipating impact energy. 

Lower transmittal ratio keeps vital points of the car from receiving 
dangerous impact shocks... Chances of jamming due to severe 

impact are reduced because of independent nest operation—You get an 
Extra Measure of Protection that means reduced maintenance costs. 


Inspection of every Peerless component before assembly and 
complete testing after assembly assure consistent dependability. 
Write for the complete Peerless TWIN FRICTION 

ACTION story —Ask for Bulletin T-1. 


Division of Poor & Co. 
332 South Michigan Avenue « Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Carloadings 


Carloading figures for the week 
ended Jan. 9, 1960, were not avail- 
able when this issue of Railway Age 
went to press. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended Jan. 2 totaled 483,012 
cars; the summary, compiled by the 
Car Service Division, AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 2 


District 1960 1959 1958 
Eastern 76,348 , 71,432 
Allegheny 97,416 84,712 
Pocahontas 41,178 39,772 
Southern 87,434 94,268 
Northwestern 49,656 51,379 
Central Western 93,115 . 89,396 
Southwestern 37,865 : 41,325 


Total Western 
Districts 180,636 182,441 182,100 


Total All Roads 483,012 468,219 472,284 


Commodities 
Grain and grain 
products 33,080 
Livestock 3,329 
Coal 93,705 
Coke 10,033 
Forest Products 27,307 
Ore 21,731 
Merchandise |.c.! 28,512 31, 
Miscellaneous 265,315 243,996 


483,012 468,219 
1959 
468,752 
615,365 
641,972 
649,639 594,884 
PIGGYBACK CARLOADINGS. 
U. S. piggyback loadings for the 
week ended Jan. 2, 1960, were not 
available when this issue went to press. 


IN CANADA.—Carloadings for 
the ten-day period ended Dec. 31, 
1959, totaled 79,312 cars, as compared 
with 64,536 cars for the previous 
seven-day period, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 
ors Rec'd from 
Totals for Canada Loaded Connections 


Dec. 31, 1959 79,312 

Dec. 31, 1958 81,345 
cumulative Totals 

Dec. 31, 1959 3,854,918 

Dec. 31, 1958 3,771,008 
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Capital Improvements 


& Santa Fe.—Will spend about $100,000,000 for modernization 
and improvement projects in 1960. The program is greater (by about 
$13,000,000) than for any prior year and compares with expendi- 
tures totaling approximately $60,000,000 in 1959. Spending in °60 
will be divided about equally between new equipment and improve- 
ments to roadway and other facilities. Major items in the program: 
acquisition of 60 2,400-hp locomotives (RA, Dec. 21, 1959, p. 63), 
50 new baggage cars and about 2,500 new freight cars; installation 
of 227 miles of continuous welded rail; construction of a new freight- 
house at Kansas City, Mo.; consolidation of yard facilities at Brown- 
wood, Tex.; installation of microwave communications equipment at 
various points; further installations of CTC and traffic reversal signal- 
ing; and sizeable expenditures in connection with Arizona line change 
projects. 


New Facilities 


®& Central of Brazil—Ordered CTC equipment from Union 
Switch & Signal Division of WABCo. for installation on 65 miles of 
single track on the Rio de Janeiro-Sao Paulo main line between Volta 
Redonda and Cruzeiro. 


& Delaware & Hudson.—Will build a new freight car paint shop 
at Oneonta, N. Y., at an approximate cost of $250,000. The facility 
is scheduled for completion by Sept. 1. It’s part of a $3,700,000 capital 
improvement program for 1960 approved by D&H directors. 


& Milwaukee.—I\Improvements to road and other property in 1960 
will involve expenditure of approximately $7,622,000. Major projects: 
track improvement and rail replacement program covering 144 miles 
of track, $1,136,000; construction of new car repair facilities at 
Bensenville Yard near Chicago, $910,000. Bensenville layout will 
include metal shop, blacksmith shop, welfare building, storage build- 
ings and about 20,000 ft of track. Plant will have capacity to repair 
about 120 cars daily. 


B® New York Central_—Ordered equipment from General Railway 
Signal Co. for the installation of an automatic retarder classification 
yard at Indianapolis, Ind. The 55-track Avon classification yard will 
be equipped with the GRS Classmatic automatic switching and auto- 
matic retarder controls. A 192-ft master and six 92-ft group retarders 
will be installed, as well as impulse track circuits and cab signals. 
Signal equipment for two yard track indicators and a remote control 
interlocking at West Avon yard have also been ordered in connection 
with this project. 


& Sania Fe.—Subsidiary Chanslor-Western Oil and Development 
Co. purchased 45 acres of land for future development east of Santa 
Fe’s Corwith Yard, Chicago. 
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Fuel Spillage...A 30 Million Gallon Annual Loss 


fe: Last year the fuel bill for class | railroads was 
300 million dollars. It has been estimated by 
some railroads that 1% of all fuel oil purchased 
is lost through nozzle spillage and tank over- 
flow as pictured above. With a trickle here and 
a gush there, 30 million gallons of diesel fuel 
are wasted annually . . . enough to fill 3000 


tank cars! 


Solve This Problem with the 
Aeroquip Automatic Fueling Unit 


\eroquip 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, VAN WERT, OHIO « WESTERN DIVISION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
AEROQUIP (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO 19, ONTARIO 
AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD 


ON CLASS | RAILROADS ALONE 


The loss in money alone is substantial . . . but 
even greater are secondary losses due to fuel 
spillage. Fuel soaked loading platforms are a 
safety and fire hazard. Fuel soaked ballast 
requires periodic changing. Contamination of 
water and sewage systems creates a community 
problem calling for the construction of expen- 
sive separators and concrete fueling platforms. 


The Aeroquip Automatic Fueling Unit elimi- 
nates fuel spillage and related problems. It is 
designed to provide high flow rate, full-tank 
fueling without the need for hand topping, thus 
reducing manpower requirements. The unit in- 
stalls easily in less than two hours on any diesel 
locomotive. Please write for complete infor- 


mation. 
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PARTNER IN AMERICA'S 
Santa Fe 
Pp, NEW GROWTH 


It’s one of Santa Fe’s big new diesel freight locomotives. 
They are moving freight across the country for our 
shippers on fast and dependable Santa Fe schedules. 


There are 69 of them now—2,400 horsepower each. 
GO more are to be placed in service this year, adding 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 
Serving the West and Southwest 
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144,000 ‘“‘husky horses”’ to the Santa Fe fleet. 

These new power units will give Santa Fe a total 
of 1,864 diesel locomotive units. More than 2,769,000 
horsepower to help Santa Fe serve America’s fastest 
growing area. 


Longest railroad in the U.S.A.... 
Always on the move toward a better way 
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Stee! Rolling Door 
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“Rugged, all-steel curtain gives 
extra protection against wind, 
weather, fire theft, and 


mm Heavy galvanizing (1. 
ure zinc per square 
ASTM standards) assures eh 
resistance to corrosion. 
cial Kinnear Paint Bond as 


thorough paint coverage an 
lasting paint adhesion. 


“Write today for full details | 


The KINNEAR Mfg. Co. 


FACTORIES Saving Ways in Doorways 


2020-40 Fields Ave., Columbus, Ohio INNE AR 
1742 Yosemite Avenue, San Francisco 24, Calif. eT CTBT} 


Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


A&B PROJECTS IN ‘59 
(Continued from page 108) 


carrying Columbus Expressway over 
tracks, Columbus, Ohio, $2,601,000 
(100); underpass carrying Edsel Ford 
Expressway under tracks of the Detroit 
Belt Line near Harper avenue, Detroit, 
Mich., $1,900,000 (100). 

Norfolk & Western: Construct 32 
additional grain storage bins, including 
conveyors, dust collecting and tempera- 
ture control system, Sewells Point, Va., 
$1,240,000 (100). 

Northern Pacific: Installation of CTC 
and removal of second main track be- 
iween Garrison and Missoula, Mont., 
$1,400,000 (95); installation of CTC 
between Park City and _ Livingston, 
Mont., $1,550,000 (16); rebuild 50 
piers and shift girder spans of bridge 
at Sand Point, Ida., $2,100,000. 

Pennsylvania: The following projects 
are reported at a total cost of $81,959,- 
311: Elimination of grade crossing at 
Grove street, by undergrade bridge, 
Metuchen, N. J. (100); abandonment of 
main track and installation of CTC 
between Rockville and Emporium, Pa. 
(68); construction of vertical lift bridge 
over Cuyahoga river, joint with New 
York Central, Cleveland, Ohio (75); 
additional classification and departure 
yard, Wheelock, Ohio (25); passenger 
terminal improvements, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(87); yard development, Conway, Pa. 
(97); extend River branch to Buck Hill, 
Powhatan, Ohio (97). 

Quebec, North Shore & Labrador: 
Construct 37-mile branch line to serve 
iron ore deposits in Carol Lake area, 
Northern Land Company, Ltd., Lab- 
rador, Can., $11,000,000 (60). 

Southern: Installation of be- 
tween Bristow and Orange, Va., $1,- 
280,000 (10); installation of automated 
wheel shop machine for Coster shop, 
Knoxville, Tenn., $1,516,000 (98); in- 
stallation of hotbox detectors, system, 
$2,240,000 (2). 4 

Union Pacific: Construction of rein- 
forced concrete freight station, East Los 
Angeles, Cal., $2,565,000 (100); in- 
stall CTC between Denver, Colo., and 
Carr, Wyo., $2,102,470 (50); construc- 
tion of freight station, Albina, Ore., 
$2,533,000 (100); convert existing ma- 
chine shop building and construct addi- 
tion to diesel servicing shop with out- 
side fueling, watering and sanding fa- 
cilities and construct steel freight car 
repair shop and steel buildings for 
store, locker, washroom, office, mill and 
blacksmith facilities, including paved 
roads and parking areas, Albina, $2,- 
250,000 (98). 

Wabash: New concrete and _ steel 
bridge over the Illinois river, including 
2.85 miles of line relocation, Valley 
City, Ill, $3,993,100 (100); replace 
bridge over Calumet Sag channel, Palos 
Park, Ill., $1,591,029 (30). 

Western Pacific: Relocate existing 
main line between Oroville, and Intake, 
Cal., to permit construction of the 
Oroville Dam, including construction of 
four bridges and five concrete lined 
tunnels, $40,000,000 (35). 
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Projects for 1960 


Atlantic Ceast Line: Replacing exist- 
ing swing drawspan with a rolling-lift 
drawspan and approach girder spans, 
Lake Monroe, Sanford, Fla., $563,715; 
constructing 10.78 miles of track, 
Walterboro, S. C., $537,698. 

Baltimore & Ohio: Reconstruction of 
Fort Avenue highway bridge, Baltimore, 
Md., $700,000; elimination of grade 
crossing on East Main street, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, $1,250,000; elimination 
of Madison Road grade crossing, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, $2,335,000; reconstruc- 
tion of bridge over Wabash river due to 
flood control project, Vincennes, Ind., 
$730,000; reconstruction of 29 railroad 
bridges at various locations, $1,100,000. 

Canadian National: Construction of 
new classification yard, Toronto, Ont., 
$8,400,000; ventilation of track-level 
area of Central Station, Montreal, Que., 
$1,240,000; construction of 6.7-mile 
main spur to serve Deas Island, Van- 
couver, B. C., $1,880,000; install CTC 
on 14 subdivisions, $5,015,000 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific: Re- 
place pile trestle with six deck-plate 
girder spans on concrete piers and 
abutments, Round Pond, Ark., $800,- 
000; construct railroad bridges over 
Willow avenue, Enid, Okla., $650,000. 

Delaware & Hudson: Install CTC for 
single track operation between Afton, 
N. Y., and Crescent, $1,460,000; in- 
stall CTC between Hudson, Pa., and 
Carbondale, $635,000. 

Illinois Central: Construct yard, 
siding and industry track extensions at 
various locations, $790,000 

Missouri Pacific: Construct electroni- 
cally controlled retarder classification 
yard, North Little Rock, Ark., $6,- 
691,200. 

Norfolk & Western: Construct con- 
nections with Virginian at four loca- 
tions, $1,873,300; construct new siding 
and extend a number of other sidings 
and tracks, $1,501,000; install traffic 
control at three locations, $2,214,000. 

Pennsylvania: The following projects 
have been authorized at a total cost 
of $2,338,209: Construct additional 
facilities at TrucTrain terminal, relocate 
Meadows Branch No. | and pave park- 
ing area, all at Kearny, N. J.; construct 
siding and trestle for handling bulk 
flour, Jersey City, N. J.; install auto 
matic crossing protection at five streets, 
Newcomerstown, Ohio; relocate facili- 
ties due to construction of Grand 
Rapids Expressway, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; construct new freight-forwarder 
house at 55th street, Chicago; install 
CTC from Indianapolis to Lebanon, 
Ind., and block clearance indication 
from Lebanon to Frankfort, Ind. 

Quebec, North Shore & Labrador: 
Bridge replacement, Seven Islands, Que., 
$500,000. 

St. Louis-San Francisco: Construct 
new freighthouse, Tulsa, Okla., $530,- 
000; construct facilities for car for- 
warders, Memphis, Tenn., $520,000. 

Spokane International: Replace tim- 
ber trestle over Pend Oreille river with 
steel girder spans, $845,000. 
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BRAKE BEAM HANGERS 


BRAKE PINS 


TIE DOWELS 


SS SSS 
LONGER LIFE FOR YOUR TIES . . . 


Flannery Tie Dowels prevent splitting and insure longer cross tie 
life. Applied while tie is squeezed together by hydraulic pressure, 
Flannery dowels close all cracks. Made of copper-bearing steel to 
resist rust and corrosion. 


STAYBOLTS 


FLANNERY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
P. O. BOX 5103, NEWARK 5, N. J., Telephone MArket 3-0333 P PLANT: BAYONNE, W. J. 


MOISTURE JUST CAN'T PENETRATE 


FLEXIBLE LIQUID-TIGHT WIRING CONDUIT 


Heavy Square Locked 5 
or interlocked 
Galvanized 
Flexible Conduit 


. nor can grease, dirt, oils, alcohols or 
most other corrosive vapors, acids, or 
other harmful elements. Circuits are 
completely protected. 

Liquatite can be installed as quickly 
and easily as Flexible Conduit, yet 
assures the protection of Rigid Conduit. It 
follows contours, absorbs motion, vibration 


and shock indefinitely. TYPE LT 
Find out why Liquatite is serving industry everywhere. J.1.C, APPROVED 
Write today for free sample, costs and TYPE LA 
name of Distributor nearest you. UNDERWRITERS 


As specified Item 1007, Association of American Railroads, ,»~pprpovep 
Circular No. C-1058 


FLEX COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 128P @ ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 
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Dramatic 


changes in operating 
methods lie ahead for the rail- 
roads, C&O Vice President Owen 
Clarke told the Huntington, W. 
Va., Engineers Club last week. Mr. 
Clarke said he “would not be 
surprised to see trains within 10 
or 20 years running on unsignaled 
plastic rails at speeds we can only 
dream of now, controlled by huge 
electronic brains. I certainly would 
anticipate that classification yards 
will be made so automatic that 
electronic controls will handle 
practically the entire job of re- 
assembling incoming cars into out- 
bound trains.” 


perfect safety mark was achieved 
in Pullman operation in 1959 for 
the eighth consecutive year. From 
1951 through 1959, nearly 84 
million passengers traveled a total 
of 53 billion passenger-miles by 
Pullman without a single fatality. 


PRR wants to abandon its 69-year- 


old Exchange Place station in 
Jersey City, N. J. In its petition 
to the ICC, the road said the 
change would save $250,000 a 
year in maintenance costs, oper- 
ating expenses and taxes. New 
York-bound commuters would 
switch to the Hudson Tubes at 
Newark instead of Jersey City. 


new commuter-aid plan will be 
presented to the New Jersey legis- 
lature around Feb. 1, Gov. Robert 
Meyner said last week. He gave 
no details of the program, which 
will be a substitute for a plan (in- 
volving diversion of New Jersey 
Turnpike surpluses to commuter 
aid) which voters turned down 
last November. 


Union Pacific piggyback traffic scored 


substantial gains in 1959. Oper- 
ations involving railroad-owned 
trailers and flat cars increased 
about 20%; traffic using customer- 
owned equipment more than 
doubled. 


Railroad employment totaled 796,264 


in mid-December—a 1.56% in- 
crease over the November figure, 
but 3.27% below December 1958. 


Alton & Southern resumed normal 


operations last week with settle- 
ment of an 11-day trainmen’s 
strike. The issue, contract pro- 
vision permitting suspension of 
trainmen before hearing in dis- 
ciplinary cases, was settled ami- 
cably. “The settlement was satis- 
factory to all concerned,” said 
Wayne Harriss, A&S assistant 
general manager. 


Rail-Trailer and Railway Express are 


cooperating in a series of tests that 
mark R-T’s entry into the power 
leasing field. Experimental runs 
include Chicago-Philadelphia and 
Cincinnati-Atlanta service and 
operations in Illinois, Wisconsin 
and New York. E. F. Ryan, R-T 
president, said the tests “are part 
of a joint nationwide study which 
will define the advantages of long- 
range rail-trailer programming for 
Railway Express. We’re confident 
that R-T methods will show signifi- 
cant economies as compared to 
previous methods of delivery.” 
Rail-trailer expansion in the equip- 
ment leasing field was forecast last 
October, when the company termi- 
nated its connections with Trailer 
Train (RA, Oct. 19, 1959, p. 40). 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle has be- 


gun honoring American Express 
credit cards but, like parents GN 
and NP (and the Milwaukee) will 
continue to honor Rail Travel 
Agency cards. New York Central 
was the first system to sign with 
Amexco and the only one thus far 
to discontinue Rail Travel Credit 
Agency membership (RA, June 29, 
1959, p. 66). 


The GN-NP-Soo Line pool agreement 


on passenger service between the 
Twin Cities and Duluth-Superior 
will be terminated Feb. 3—but it 
won’t affect the public to any ex- 
tent. The three roads will continue 
to honor each other’s tickets, but 
each road will collect its own reve- 
nue and revenues will no longer 
be split according to the pool for- 
mula. GN has two trains daily each 
way—and gets most of the remain- 
ing business. NP and Soo Line each 
have a train a day in each direction. 


Work rules “can be modernized to 


the long-run advantage of the em- 
ployees and the industry itself,” 
BLE Grand Chief Guy L. Brown 
declared again last week. But, he 
charged, “management blocks pro- 
gress in that direction when it ac- 
cuses us of ‘featherbedding’, at- 
tacks protections which we have 
been a half-century in building 
up. . .” Mr Brown also declared 
that “in the coming year locomo- 
tive engineers, I am confident, will 
receive wage increases in line with 
the increases obtained by skilled 
employees in other industries. The 
general economy can be expected 
to take an upswing and we should 
—and will—share in it.” 


About 37 acres of waterfront prop- 


erty will be sold to the San Fran- 
cisco Port Authority by Western 
Pacific for approximately $1,100,- 
000. The tract includes land which 
WP had reserved for future ex- 
pansion of its yards and slips— 
but the port authority also needs 
the land in connection with de- 
velopment of new deep-water fa- 
cilities including a “lift-on, lift-off” 
terminal. 


Settlement of the steel strike will con- 


tribute heavily to a 6.1% increase 
in carloadings predicted for first 
quarter 1960 in Mid-West Ship- 
pers Advisory Board territory. The 
board forecasts gains of 15% in 
vehicle parts; 10% in automobiles 
and trucks, coal and coke, ore and 
concentrates; and 5% in iron and 
steel. 


Fifteen trailerloads of machinery used 


in the manufacture of aluminum 
extrusions traveled from Secaucus, 
N.J., to Fullerton, Calif., in one of 
the biggest transcontinental piggy- 
back movements ever originated by 
the Lackawanna. Among the items 
shipped: two ovens with a com- 
bined weight of 71,000 Ib. 


Open-top loading rules—in a new edi- 


tion comprising six sections in 
loose-leaf form printed on letter 
size sheets—become effective Feb. 
1. In most cases, the drawing and 
specification of each loading meth- 
od is shown on a single page. The 
AAR Mechanical Division advises 
railroads to notify shippers of this 
new arrangement. Copies will be 
ready for distribution this month. 
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FOR SALE 


railway equipment 
Used—As Is—Reconditioned 


> Special Offerings 

3—Diesel-E Locomotives 44-Ton General Electric 

icc Condition—Stondord Gouge 


RAILROAD TRACK SCALE 
1—125-Ton, 52'6", Buffalo Scale Co 
Service-Tested Railway Tank Cars ond 
Freight Cor Repair Parts 
For All Types of Cars 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 


General 13486 So. Brainard Ave Room 1608, 51C East 42nd St 
Office Chicago 33, Ilinois “New York New York 17, New York 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 Office Phone: YUkon 6-4766 


Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


FOR SALE 
Baldwin Diesel Electric 120 Ton, 
1000 H.P. Switcher. Rebuilt 1955, 


less than 2000 hrs. since rebuilt. 


Ln spection—T este—Consultation 
All Reilway Equipment 


General Offices: Bargain Price. STRIEGEL SUP- 
810 S, Clinson Street & EQUIPMENT CORP., 
CHICA Baltimore 25, 
Ale Cites Maryland. Phone ELGIN 5.7922. 


ENGINEER WANTED 


Young track supervisor with engi- 
neering background or engineer 
with track background for Chicago 
area belt railroad. Unusual em- 
ployee benefits. Central location. 
Wonderful future. Apply Box 
160, RAILWAY AGE, 79 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


SAVINGS 
BONDS 


SALE OR RENT 
1—45 Ton G.E. D.E. Loco. 
1—65 Ton Porter D.£. Loco. 
1—Betts-Bridgeford Axle Lathe 


COST ACCOUNTANT 
WANTED 
Experienced in developing Rail- 


road Statistics and Cost, Writing 
Testimony, etc. Must locate in 


B. M. Weiss Company 
Girard Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


eastern U. starting 


salary, Retirement and Group 
Medical and Life Insurance, State 
in detail, educational background 
and experience, All replies con- 
fidential. 
Write Box #914 
RAILWAY AGE 
30 Church Street, New York 7 


RAIL WANTED 


150 to 200 ton of 60% to 80% 
rail. Also splice bars, bolts and 
4 switches. Give price per ton 
and if laying down or taken up. 
If by bid, give date bid is to 
be presented, Give address where 
rail is locat 
Sloan Cornell, R.D. 1 

Blairsville, Penna. Phone 87 


Looking for a job? 
Looking for a man? 


use this space to 
get reliable leads 
quicker results 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


SECTION 
Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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The Action Page 


For 1960—Get the Trends Right 


an [his year of 1960 should be one of relative Everybody gains. Scarce cars are conserved, and 
progress and prosperity for railroads—compared — cost of car ownership or hire is reduced. 
to the two years just passed. But it is a critical Of course, when such rates are applied, there 


year too. General business isn’t going to keep may be some shippers who will complain—those 
booming forever. The railroads are not getting who, for their own reasons, would prefer to ship 


“their share” of present and immediately prospec- = 30,000-Ib loads (usually by truck) but are under 
tive prosperity. Hence, some railroads aren't in competitive pressure to use the cheapest available 
any condition to weather successfully a really transportation. Such shippers may complain to 
sharp depression, even of only a couple of years’ railroad management—and the question then 


duration. So 1960 just must be a year of con- arises whether the primary assignment to rate 
centration on correcting every unfavorable trend officers is to make all vocal shippers happy, or to 
—that can possibly be corrected. get more traffic and earnings for their railroad. 


Progressive and ingenious rate officers—if 


° their work is followed, understood and encour- 
4 Trends are all important—deserving of far aged by management—can probably do more to 
more concern than most people give to them. For correct the adverse trends of costs per 100 Ib, 
example, a railroad with an operating ratio of 85 and of diversion of traffic away from the rails, 

which is declining 3 points a year is in a far than anybody else on a railroad. 
healthier condition than one with a ratio of 70 One of the necessary tools for effective rate 
which is climbing 3 points a year. work is quick and accurate cost information. In 
Among the adverse trends which are most seri- | ™any cases, now, heavy reliance has to be placed 
ous—and which must be arrested and reversed— 09 ICC cost computations—which may not be 
. are those of (1) rising operating costs per 100 dependable for specific movements or those de- 
ia lb of freight; and (2) diversion of freight traffic parting widely from “average” conditions. (For 
oy away from railroads. example, ICC figures make no differentiation be- 
: These two trends are often closely related. tween single-car and multiple-car movements, 
Costs per 100 Ib rise because, among other rea- although as W. B. Wright showed in our January 


sons, less freight is moving—and higher unit 4 issue, p. 23, the actual cost variation is prob- 
costs prevent the making of rates low enough to _— ably quite substantial). No generally acceptable 
hold and attract traffic. figures are available to compare the overall costs 
There is a device which has great potentiality Of piggyback vs. the box-car for varying loads, 
(largely as yet unrealized) for reducing operating nor comparing piggyback costs with those “over 
expenses and rates at the same time (while in- the road.” 
creasing profit margins and attracting greater 
traffic volume). This is the provision of an incen- 
tive discount for heavier loading. Here is how it The railroads have a definite program for im- 
works: You have a rate of, say, $1 per 100 lb, —_— proving their external environment (such objec- 
minimum carload 30,000 Ib—and the average tives as nearer tax equality with their competitors, 
load you get isn’t much higher than the minimum, permission to “diversify,” modernized working 
although you know the commodity could load rules). Progress may or may not be recorded in 
60,000 Ib or more without danger of excessive 1960 in this sector. But there are great oppor- 
damage. So you leave your rate for the minimum tunities to accelerate improvement in those trends 
where it is, and you give the shipper a discount subject, in part, to internal control. We’ve men- 
of 15%, more or less, on every 100 Ib by which __ tioned a couple of them. There are others (e.g., 


he exceeds the minimum. the passenger situation, relations with the Post at 

You are getting $300 per carload at the mini- Office, and LCL). a 
mum of 30,000 Ib. At 60,000 Ib you will get The past year witnessed a great forward step My 
$555 per car—with scarcely any perceptible in- toward solution of the express situation. A few i 
crease in operating expenses, and your shipper more such decisive steps in other areas, and ae 
will be saving 742% in his overall freight bill. the railroads will have turned the corner. ‘ 
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Okonite Type CM cable is synonymous 
with signal security. The reason is its 
unique lightweight construction which 
not only is impact, weather and mois- 
ture-resistant, but provides protection 
against termites, rodents and insects... 
small but important enemies that can 
upset operations along miles of track. 

The heart of the patented Type CM 
sheaths* is a strong, corrugated bronze 
tape that adds extra compressive 
strength to the composite sheath. 
Bonded to the bronze tape is a solid 
reinforced wall of Okoprene (neoprene) 


“PATENT #2722562 


where there’s electrical power . . . there’s OKON ITE CABLE co 


Why Okonite 
Type CM Cable 


ws a Signal Engineer’s best friend 


weather-resisting compound for Type 
CM-OT, or a wall of thermoplastic 
such as Okoseal (PVC) for Type CM- 
PF. The result —a lightweight, flexible 
cable for direct burial, aerial, rack or 
duct installation that is easy to handle, 
splice or terminate with standard tools. 

For the full story on Type CM—a 
signal engineer’s best friend—contact 
your Okonite representative or mail 
this ad, with name and address, to 
Okonite. The Okonite Company, Sub- 
sidiary of Kennecott Copper Corpora- 


tion, Passaic, N. J. 
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Traffic Master, the GRS control center, is ideal for cTc. One 
operator has pushbutton control of many miles of railroad. 


Pointing the way ever upward, the chart shows __lockings. GRS cTc will permit you to retain the 
how railroads are turning to train operation by _ same track capacity, speed traffic, step up gross 
signal indication—without train orders. ton-miles per train hour, increase safety, lower 

GRS Centralized Traffic Control—no matter | taxes—and show a handsome return on the in- 
what your traffic—is one sure way to cut your vestment. 


operating expenses to the bone. You can reduce Ask any GRS representative for complete 
trackage, eliminate offices and obsolete inter- information. ea 


(JENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 3046 
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